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On This Month’s Cover 


The interesting picture on this month’s 
cover of Scnoout Lire was contributed by 
George A. McGarvey of the Vocational Divi- 
sio1 Mr. McGarvey photographed this view 

t Cranbrook School of Art. 


See Radio Calendar 


Che back cover page of this issue carries the 


Office f Kdueation Radio Calendar for the 
February. The Office has three 
rams on the air. As you listen 


member that the Office of Educa- 
greatly appreciate any comments 


i sh to send, 


{mong the Authors 


IN THI £, Commissioner J. W. StupE- 
\KER discusses the Land-Grant College as a 
Researcl lger [The Commissioner em- 
isizes that he believes ‘‘the most important 
neering job before colleges and universities 
day is the scientific evaluation of their own 
lucational materials and practices.’’ He 
some vital questions for consideration. 
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elementary education of the Office of Educa- 
tion, in an article entitled, An Adventure or a 
Job? asserts that ‘‘teaching may be merely a 


experience.’ 


Teaching Aids for Teachers. Dr. Davis 


RF. 





An Open Mind 


THE MOST IMPORTANT THING the teachers of America can do is create and 
keep alive an open mind. They convey information and they help to discipline the 
mind, of course. But a well-stocked and disciplined mind which fails to ask ques- 
tions, a mind which accepts too muck without proof, is not the kind of mind on 
which a democracy thrives. . 

In teaching science, for example, we especially have the opportunity to establish 
methods of accurate thinking. We make experiments, and just as our student 
arrives at a dogmatic result, we remind him that the experiment has to be con- 
trolled, the result verified. He learns, in practice, not only the discipline of science. 
but its caution. The native dogmatism of the human being has to be broken down. 
The science course is an aid in doing this effectively. 

In democratic countries this is important because the right to differ—and the 
duty to find out—are both essential to the life of a free community. Naturally we 
stress the first—the right to differ. But the long lesson of science is that we have not 
the right to differ out of waywardness or perversity; we have the right to differ only 
if we are willing to make the mental effort to discover whether or not our difference 
is based on fact. 

The obligation to think is being forced on us by events. The teachers of the 
country actually prepare for the defense of democracy when they teach pupils 
how to think. =a 

Some people have had the idea that democracy is something invented in 1776 or 
thereabouts, handed down to us in full perfection, with fittle left for us to do. 
Actually freedom and democracy are created by ourselves in our daily lives. When 
freedom stops growing it begins to fail. And above all, this is true of freedom of the 
mind. 

In a democracy, the rough and ready symbol of the dignity of every human 
being lies in giving him a vote and voice in government. Behind this lies the as- 
sumption that the individual citizen exercises his judgment, knows how to examine 
assertions, how to balance arguments, how to check the answers, prove the demon- 
strations, and arrive at the best result in the end. The assumption is a broad one, 
but it is the one any democracy has to make. Because the only way to make people 
fit to live in a democracy is to assume that they are fit. Free people learn to be free 


YF. 


Commissioner of Education, 


by working at it. 


presents two useful tables listing teaching aids 
available from Government agencies, and 


HeLeEN Kk. MAckintTosu, specialist in 


teaching aids available from professional and 
noncommercial organizations. 


job, or it may be an adventure, depend- 
ing upon the attitude of actual teaching W. A. Ross, specialist in agricultural educa- 


tion, gives a story of the recent Future Farmers 
of America convention, held in Kansas City, 


Mary Dasney Davis, specialist in nursery- where more than 6,400, future farmers for the 


kindergarten-primary education, discusses most part, attended the eleventh annual 


convention, 
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Convention Calendar 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ScHooL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS. Cleveland, Ohio, February 25- 
March 2. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TECHNICAL HIGH 
ScHoots AND INsTITUTES. Cleveland, Ohio, 
February 27—March 1. 

AMERICAN EpvucaTIONAL ResEARCH ASSO- 
CIATION. Cleveland, Ohio, February 265 
March 2. 

AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGI- 
NEERS. New York, N. Y., January 23-27. 

AMERICAN MepicaL Association. Chicago, 
Tll., February 13 and 14. 

Natrona Apvisory CouNciL ON ScHoo.n 
Buitp1nG Prosiems. Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 
ruary 26. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR 
ScrENcCE TEACHING. Cleveland, Ohio, Feb- 


{tESEARCH IN 


ruary 26-28. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE Stupy OF 
THE PLATOON OR WoRK-StTUDY-PLAY SCHOOL 
ORGANIZATION. Cleveland, Ohio, February 
25—March 2. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS. 
Ohio, February 28. 

NATIONAL CounciL OF TEACHERS OF MATH- 
EMATICS. Cleveland, Ohio, February 24 and 


H1icH-ScHooL 
Cleveland, 


25. 

NATIONAL SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF 
Epucation. Cleveland, Ohio, February 25 
March 1. 

NATIONAL VOCATIONAL 
CIATION. Cleveland, Ohio, February 25 
March 2. 


(,UIDANCE Asso- 


National Council 


7 . 7 
Officials 

The newly elected officers of the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers for the 
coming year, are as follows: H. Ek. Hendrix, 
Arizona, executive committee chairman; M. 
D. Collins, Georgia, vice chairman; Mrs 
Inez J. Lewis, Colorado, secretary; and Colin 
English, Florida; Sidney B. Hall, Virginia; 
Bertram E. Packard, Maine; Walter F. Dexter, 
California; Floyd I. McMurray, Indiana; and 
L. A. Woods, Texas; executive committee 
members. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Below are two publications which may be 
of particular interest to readers of_this article 
on The School Custodian: 


Rocers, James Freperick, M.D. The School 
Custodian, Bulletin, 1938, No. 2. (10 cents.) 
United States Department of the Interior, 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Rocers, James Freperick, M.D. Safety and 
Sanitation in Institutions of Higher Education. 
Pamphlet No. 84. (10 cents.) United States 
Department of the Interior, Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 





The Sehool Custodian 


by James Frederick Rogers, M. D., Consultant in Hygiene 


* *& *& ‘It is a long step from the teacher 


building the fires and sweeping the 
floors of his school to the janitor- 
RSS engineer scanning the fuel and pres- 


sure gages of his complicated heating and 
outfit, electric 


switches, managing the vacuum cleaner, and 


ventilating manipulating 
scouring the complex contrivances for sanita- 
tion in a modern house of learning. 

There were advantages, though not for the 
teacher, in the more primitive situation, but 
we are not going back to it; and the technical 
knowledge and multiple responsibilities of the 
janitor-engineer, or custodian as he more 
meaningly should be called, have come into 
existence so suddenly that we do not appre- 
ciate what an important position he holds. 
In the earlier stages of his evolution anyone 
who could swing a shovel and push a broom 
was considered abundantly eligible to be a 
school janitor, provided, of course, that he 
was not too demanding in the way of wages, 
and there are many school boards and execu- 
tive officials who still think they can “pick 
up” a janitor at any time if one is wanted. 
But can they find, on short notice, or for that 
matter, on long notice, a man who is schooled 
and skilled in the economic and hygienic 
management of modern complicated heating 
and ventilating plants, who knows enough of 
electrical engineering to prevent excessive 
bills for lighting, who knows how to make 
lavatories an object lesson in cleanliness with- 
out resort to the deception of deodorants, and 
who at all times is such an efficient house- 
keeper that there is no possibility of fires or 
explosions or other unfortunate, expensive, 
and unnecessary accidents? Moreover, is he, 
asaman,an example forstudents? More than 
one school sanitarian has pronounced the 
janitor as important as the principal and yet 
we expect the principal to be well prepared and 
worthy of his job. We cannot go out and 


‘pick up’ a good principal any day of the 
year. Prepared custodians are far less com- 
mon. 


Training Courses 


The school systems of our larger cities have 
for some time realized the importance of 
employing trained men and women as care- 
takers and a considerable and increasing 
number have set up training courses for those 
in service. In a few States, especially in the 
West, training centers have been developed 
through boards for vocational education. In 
North Carolina the State School Commission 
has set up summer training schools to which 
janitors, both white and colored, are sent from 
any school in the State. The cost of the 


schooling is considered to be more than saved 
to the State by subsequent economy in the 
use of coal and in electricity alone. But 
besides saving in funds there is a decided gain 
in sanitary service and in safety. 


Study Published 


The Office of Education has recently pub- 
lished a study concerning the selection, super- 
vision, and training of custodians, the first 
general survey in the field since 1922. In 
that year less than 7 percent of all cities re- 
quired their janitors to pass a civil-service 
examination or a physical examination. At 
present that figure could be multiplied by 
three. In 1922 only 5 school systems in a 
hundred made any attempt at training their 
janitors, while in 1937 formal schooling was 
given in as many cities, while 10 times as 
many reported some instruction. In 1922 
only two centers for professional preparation 
were in existence. In 1937 courses were 
offered at 5 colleges or universities and, 
through State or local boards of vocational 
education, in 69 centers in 12 States. 

There can be no doubt that the custodian 
of the future will be a much better technician 
and it is to be hoped also that he will be of a 
superior caliber from other points of view and 
generally worthy of the important position 
which he holds or should hold in the realm 


of education. 
College Caretaker 


From the standpoint of personality, the 
caretaker of the college may be of less im- 
portance than the custodian of the public 
school but his technical equipment is of just 
as much moment, and yet at the present 
time, the institutions of higher education 
seem to take the matter of safety and sani- 
tation (which center in the janitor) with 
even less seriousness than the lower schools. 
Very few of them train their janitors and 
only 3 percent report that they furnish them 
with any printed instructions concerning 
their work. Like many publie schools they 
seem to take it for granted that custodians 
are born with a knowledge of school sanita- 
tion and a fully developed sense of provision 
for safety and for the preservation of prop- 
erty together with technical skill in the man- 
agement of the complicated machinery of a 
modern school plant. Unfortunately this is 
asking too much of natural inheritance, and 
educational institutions that have such ideas 
belong in the broom and shovel stage of 


custodial development. 
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The First State 


Normal School 


by Benjamin W. Frazier, Senior Specialist in Teacher Training 


* *%& %& A few months short of a century 

ago, Cyrus Peirce, a Massachusetts 

# ¢ schoolmaster, wrote exactly as fol- 
we lows in his diary: 


LEXINGTON, July 3d, 1839. 

This Day the Normal School, the first in 
the Country, commenced. 

Three Pupils Misses Hawkins, Smith & 
Damon were examined by the Board of Vis- 
itors . & admitted - 

July 8 Monday School opened this day 

one Miss Rolph added 
Exercises Conversation— 
Three of the 


with 3 pupils 
during the day. 
Grammar & Arithmetic. 


scholars promise well. 

Such was the unpretentious opening of the 
first State normal school in America at Lex- 
ington (now at Framingham), Mass. The 
movements leading to the opening of this 
school, however, were neither insignificant nor 
accidenta They had their origin in events 
which, beginning long before in Europe and 
in the Colonies, marked the early upbuilding 
of teaching as a profession and of the conscious 
concern of the State in publie education. 

More than two centuries before the opening 
of the school at Lexington the need had been 
expressed by at least a few, for making teach- 


ing more of a profession and less of a trade. 


In Germany, Martin Luther had said: 
“If so much be expended every year in 
weapo! of war, roads, dams... why 
sho ild ot we expend as much for the bene- 
fit of the poor, ignorant youth, to provide 
them th skillful teachers? ... If I were 
to leave my office as preacher, I would next 
choose that of schoolmaster ...’’ In Eng- 
land, Richard Muleaster asked in 1581: 
“Why ould not teachers be well provided 


for, to continue their whole life in the school, 


lawyers, physicians do in the 


several professions?” 


Early Beginnings 


\ century passed after Mulcaster’s time 
before significant provisions of the nature he 
Abbe Jean Baptiste 


advocated were made. 
de la Salle opened his ‘Seminary for School- 
masters’ at Rheims in 1685, in connection 
with famous “Institute of the Brethren 
of the Christian Schools” established about 
the ime time. In Germany, Hermann 


l'rancke started a class for teachers in his 


orphat yuse for poor children in 1697, which 
was soon followed by a teachers’ seminary. 
Still another century passed after these 
early beginnings in France and Germany 
before the normal school movement in those 
countries attained substantial proportions. 
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Original school building at Lexington, 1839. 


By 1839, however, France had more than 50 
new normal schools; and by that year a well- 
established normal school system constituted 
an integral part of Germany’s educational 
program. Although France gave the name 
‘normal schools’ (écoles normales) to the 
world, the normal school pattern of Germany 
was followed more closely in America than 
was that of France. 


School Opened in 1839 


In America, educational leaders began to 
advocate provisions for the preparation of 
teachers long before such provisions were 
made. Their efforts were strengthened when 
they learned more about the normal school 
movements in Germany and in France. In 
New York, Pennsylvania, North Carolina, 
and other States the academies gave instruc- 
tion in the science, art, and principles of teach- 
ing for a number of years before the first State 
normal school was established. In 1823, 
Samuel R. Hall established the first private 
normal school at Concord, Vt. By 1839, 
seminaries for teachers were to be found in a 
number of places, and the foundations had 
been laid for specific provisions by the States 
for the preparation of their common school 
teachers. 


The story of the work of Horace Mann 
during the era of educational revival in Massa- 
chusetts has often been told. The efforts of 
this great educational leader, and those of 
James G. Carter, Charles C. Brooks, and 
others in behalf of teacher education were 
undertaken with almost evangelistic fervor. 
The State board of education in Massachusetts 
was established in 1837, and Horace Mann was 
elected its secretary in the same year. A 
financial depression was under way, but 
Edmund Dwight donated $10,000 to assist 
in the establishment of teachers’ seminaries. 
The legislature voted in 1838 to establish 
three schools for the training of teachers. 
These schools were later located at Lexington, 
Barre, and _ Bridgewater. Lexington was 
selected in 1838 as the location of one of them. 
\lthough later moved (1844) to West Newton 
and finally (1853) to Framingham, the school 
opened at Lexington in 1839. Here in the 
face of many discouragements, Peirce began 
his new battle against ignorance and bad 
teaching. 

It is worth while to recount a few of the 
events and conditions of work during the early 
days in the first State normal school, for they 
were much the same in normal schools of other 
States for many years to come. The need of 
the district schools for better prepared teachers 


isk 








was almost desperate. Salaries averaging $5 
or $6 per month plus board were paid gir] 
teachers 16 to 18 years of age. The ill-prepared 
graduates of the ungraded district schools 
came to the normal schoo! for a year or so of 
work, before returning for service in the schools 
from which they came. It is therefore, not 
surprising to find this and man) 
complaints by Cyrus Peirce: 


other similar 


I think the scholars have not been much 


habituated to hard close and wmethod- 
ical studying. great deficiency 
among them in knowledge of the Common 
Branches . Reading, Spelling, Grammar, 
Arithmetic, Geography all need attention 


There is 


Burden Was Heavy 


It was on common schoo! subjects that the 
earlier ‘‘exercises and conversations” in the 
school were conducted. During the first year, 
however, Peirce undertook to add_ such 
instruction as he could in algebra, astronomy, 
bookkeeping, botany, geometry, mental plilos- 
ophy, mora] philosophy, natural philosophy, 
natural history, physivlogy, political economy, 
rhetoric, and other subjects. His burden was 
heavy indeed, for he was not only the principal, 
but for the most part the faculty and janitor of 
his school. Oftentimes to his discomfiture, hi 
also functioned somewhat as a dean of women 
for an active and rollicksome group of Massa 
chusetts maidens still in their ’teens. He was 
especially concerned about the religious wel- 
fare of his students, for like many other early 
schoolmasters, he was a minister as well as a 
teacher. In August, 1839 he wrote: 


Spent the morning in a kind of Moral 


and religious lecture to the Pupils in con- 
nexion with the Reading in the Scriptures. 
The subject of the Remarks was Herod’s 
Oath & Treatment of John the Baptist. 


Mary Swift, one of Peirce’s students, an 
his later assistant in the model school, also 
kept a journal which fortunately has beer 
preserved. In one place she indicates not 
only the religious aptitudes but also th 
physical hardihood of the young ladies of he 
time: 


Sunday 11. Left at one quarter befor 
eight in the morn, to go to West Cam- 
bridge ... into the Sabbath School, & 
from there, to the Church At half after 
six, we left to return; and at half after eight 
were in the academy, not feeling averse to 
taking a seat. The distance that we had 
walked was eleven miles 


Mary Swift adds a detail in her journal to 
the comprehensive scope of curriculum it 
terests of her respected teacher 

Thursday. (8th The lesson it 
Physiology was very practical, and he 
{Principal Peirce] made some remarks 


connection with it, upon tightness of dress, 
apparently, thinking that it was the fashio1 
at the present time to dress tightly. He has 
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not probably heard that the wisdom or some 
other good quality of the age has substituted 
the reverse fashion for the time present. . . 


In the century that has passed since 
Peirce’s time, no better means of evaluating 
the ability of teachers has been found, than 
their suecess in establishing effective pupil- 
teacher relationships. In this respect Peirce 
showed the mastery of a true schoo]master. 
He brought his ill-prepared charges to grips 
with their studies mainly by the sheer force 
of his own intense interest in scholarship. 
But there were many moments when he was 
far from patient, as instanced in his journal: 


Monday Dec. 14. Heard one of my 
pupils, this day talking about Combe’s 
Physiology being ‘‘dry”, “so dry’. Dry! 
Combe’s Physiology dry! If it were as dry 
as the seared leaf I am sure there is sap 


enough in her soft head to moisten it. 


{ble Disciplinarian 


Peirce, like other successful schoolmasters of 
his time, was an able disciplinarian. He was 
acutely sensitive, however, to the essentially 
individual and personal relationships necessary 
in his calling, and as a consequence his young 
charges at times caused him much discourage- 
ment. But there were happier moments, as 
witness this entry: 

One of my dear pupils, who thought she 
did wrong yesterday, came to me this 
morning and bursting into tears asked [me] 
to forgive her; I did most readily; and as a 
token [of] my sincerity, I presented her 
three pears where this spirit reigns in 
school, all things will go well. 

Lexington and the two other normal schools 
had been established on a 3-year experimental 
basis. Determined enemies made every pos- 
sible effort to abolish the schools; in Horace 
Mann’s 
bigotry and economy 
Peirce felt keenly his obligation to 


pungent phraseology: “Tonorance, 
were arrayed against 
them.’’ 
justify the faith and support of his superiors 
and friends, who had strived during more than 
a decade of intense effort to establish his 
Educators not only in Massachu 
setts but in surrounding States had their eyes 
upon Lexington. Peirce had a surprisingly 
large number of visitors. In 1840 he wrot« 
“Truly I would rather die than that the experi 
ment should fail through my unfaithfulness or 


school. 


inefficiency’. The outcome of the strugek 
was in doubt until 1842, when the Legislature 
voted to continue the schools. Broken i: 
health, Peirce then resigned to regain his 
shattered powers. 

Cyrus Peirce builded far better than he was 
ever to realize. Six of the 25 students eventu- 
ally enrolled at Lexington during the first year 
were to see normal schools established through- 
out the Nation; and many of the group that 
sorely tried the patience of their teacher later 
had illustrious careers in the schools of their 
own and of other States. 


Firmly Established 


The movement started by the founders of 
the first State normal schools in Massachusetts 
reached the Pacific coast by 1862, and by 1865, 
15 State normal schools had been established 
in 13 States. Today, there are 156 State 
teachers colleges, and 30 State normal schools 
During the century that has passed, normal 
schools other than those supported by the 
States have waxed and waned in importance. 
Once found in most of the States, teacher- 
training high schools and county normal 
schools are now dwindling rapidly in numbers. 
City normal schools, once found in nearly all 
of the larger cities and many of the smaller 
ones, have decreased in number until only 13 
remain. Private normal schools, which flour- 
ished in large numbers before the States fully 
awoke to the necessity for State support of 
teacher education, now number only 48. 
Although nearly 1,000 colleges, junior colleges, 
and universities in addition to the 247 teachers 
colleges and normal schools are now approved 
by the States for teacher-education, most 
elementary teachers are prepared in State 
teachers colleges and normal schools. 

At first, 1- or 2-year curricula of secondary 
school grade were offered by the normal 
schools to common school graduates; today, 
t-year college curricula offered only to high- 
school graduates predominate among _ the 
186 State teachers colleges and normal schools. 
More than a score of the teachers colleges have 
extended their curricula into graduate levels. 
As at Lexington, the State normal schools and 
teachers colleges in many instances have been 
established and developed to full stature only 
after long, hard struggles. gut it is worthy 
of note that few of them, once established, 
have ever been closed; and so long as public 
schools for all the people endure, the place of 


the State teachers colleges appears secure. 
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The National F. F. A. Convention 


by W. A. Ross, Specialist in Agricultural Education 


was unheard of 


xk*x \ few years ago it 


farm boys to be traveling half- 

way across the continent in order 

attend a Nation-wide gathering 

of tl ws. Today we find that with 

members of the Future Farmers of America 
such a casion is an annual affair 

More than 6,400 people attended the recent 

Kleve National Convention of this organi- 

zatio f farm boys who are studying voca- 

tional agriculture in public secondary schools 

Wit arters at Kansas City’s munici 


pal auditorium, activities extended into vari- 


ous part if that city and surrounding terri 
tor iddition to delegates and visitors 
fron States and Hawaii there were also 
representatives from Puerto Rico 


Che lead-off event of the convention activi 


ties coneert by the official Iowa F. F. A 
Band 102 pieces, under direction of A. R. 
idgar and Paul Bachmat 


Che first business session found 94 official 


delega their places ready to discuss prob- 
lems, ( sider various propositions and to 
take a accordance with the best inter- 
ests of organization as a whole. President 
J. Lest Poucher of Largo, Fla., presided 
over the convention assisted by the other 
young fficers: William Stiers of Ohio; Lex 
Murray of California; Eugene Warren of 


Arka Arden Burbidge of North Dakota; 
und I ‘ Bland of Colorado. 

The deliberations continued 4 days with 
fine ordet meetings and definite outcomes. 
idicat that the F. F. A. is training capable 
farn ders, cooperators, and citizens 

ight active members were granted 


the degree of American Farmer, fourth and 


highest in the organization. Detailed records 
these ads’ accomplishments had _ been 
caref re ewed prior to the convention 
seve i degrees were also conferred. 
H | All educational director of the 
Near East Foundation, brought greetings to 
the delegates assembled from the Future 
Farme Greece, the Future Farmers of 


and the Progressive Farmers of 


hese organizations of farm youth 


in la icross the sea are in a general way 
similar to the Future Farmers of America. 
Chus the ‘‘Future Farmer’’ idea begins to take 
on a rnational aspect 

seh ! addresses were also made before 
the delegates during the week by J. R. 
Batche field secretary of the National 
Recreat Association; T. Gilbert Pearson, 
president of the International Bird Preserva- 


J 


ty; and James Nugent representing 
or of Kansas City Numerous guests 
zed from time to time and extend- 
ed greetings to the group assembled.  Strick- 


one of America’s foremost 
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humorists, was the principal speaker at two 


ee 


Ndaqy 0? 


«er a 
NW 
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Upper left: Hunter Greenlaw, F. F. A. Star American Farmer for 1938. 
Upper right: Robert Elwell, newly elected National president of the 


National Convention of Future 
Bottom: lowa F. F. 


of the evening sessions. 


The publie-speaking contest was a delight- 
Each of the five finalists was in 


ful 


good form and showed excellent preparation 


and 


event. 


training. 


Competition 





Future Farmers of America. 
Center: A section of the exhibit held in connection with the Eleventh 


was 


close 


but 


Farmers of America. 


A. Band. 


when the scores of the judges on manuscript 
had computed, Leslie 
Standlea of Upland, Calif., was 
declared winner of the capital prize of $250. 

Vocational Agriculture F. F. A. Day at the 


and delivery been 


Howard 


(Concluded on page 135) 
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Pan American Day 


THE PRESIDENT of the United States, 
by proclamation, has fixed April 14 of 
each year as Pan American Day, and 
the people of the country are called 
upon “To observe the day with appro- 
priate ceremonies, thereby giving ex- 
pression to the spirit of continental 
solidarity and to the sentiments of cor- 
diality and friendly feeling which the 
Government and people of the United 
States entertain toward the peoples 
and governments of the other repub- 
lics of the American Continent.” 

Pan AmERICAN Day—the day of the 
Americas—commemorates each year 
the bonds of friendship uniting the 21 
republics of the Western Hemisphere. 
It symbolizes that spirit of mutual 
helpfulness and cooperation which is 


the essence of Pan Americanism. 


Pan AMERICAN Day originated in a 
resolution of the Governing Board of 


the Pan American Union, composed of 


the Secretary of State of the United 
States and the ambassadors, ministers, 
and chargés d’affaires in Washington 
of the 20 Latin American republics. 
The presidents of all these countries 
have joined with the President of the 
United States in issuing proclamations 
calling for the observance of the day. 
April 14 is in a very real sense the day 
of the Americas and affords an excel- 
lent opportunity to direct attention 
to the achievements of each republic 
and the united action of all in pro- 
moting peace, commerce, and friend- 


ship in the Western Hemisphere. 


Scnoois, colleges, and universities, 
clubs, civic and commercial associa- 
tions, and the public generally, observe 
the day with appropriate ceremonies. 
Material for the use of groups and 
individuals planning to present pro- 
grams may be secured without cost by 
addressing the Pan American Union, 


Washington, D. C. 
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Material Available 


To assist groups planning to observe Pan 
American Day, the Pan American Union offers 


for free distribution the material listed below. 
The limited supply, however, makes it possible 


aterial to teachers or group leaders but 


not to individual students. Material may be 
ordered by the number corresponding to each 
item 

1. BULLETIN OF THE PAN AMERICAN UNION. 

Special edition dedicated to Pan Ameri- 
ean Day. 

2. THe MEANING OF PAN AMERICAN Day. 

A memorandum on its origin and sig- 
ncance 

3. Tue Peace MACHINERY OF THE AMERI- 

CAN CONTINENT. Inter-American trea- 
ties for the peaceful settlement of 
ational disputes. 

1. THRE! RECENT INTERNATIONAL Con- 

FERENCES OF AMERICAN STATES. Mon- 
leo, Buenos Aires, and Lima. 

». PRIMER OF PAN AMERICANISM—What it 
What it means. Questions and 
vers. By Sister Mary St. Patrick 

MeCe nville 

6. Tue AMERICAS Major historical facts, 

neipal geographical features, forms 

of government, products and industries, 

ransportation facilities and educa- 

il systems of the 21 American re- 

cs Also questions the answers to 

( may be found in the text and 

ch may be used by teachers in 
ciassroom exercises, 

7. Tue Unitrep STATES AND LATIN AMER- 

A discussion of the changes in the 
tico-economic policies of the United 
States toward Latin America in recent 
I 
S. J ( ND Coats-or-ARMS OF THE 
AMERICAN Nations. Historical sketch 
brief description of the meaning of 
lags and coats-of-arms of the 21 
American re p iblies. 
9. Cross-Worp Puzzie. Fifty Latin Amer- 
Carl norts 


10. Ask Mr AnotuerR! Questions designed 
test one’s knowledge of the history, 
geography, and different phases of life 

the Americas 
11. CommMeEeRcIAL INTERCHANGE AMONG THE 
Special num- 


AMERICAN LEPUBLIGS. 


of ‘‘Commercial Pan Ameriea.”’ 
Plays and Pageants 


2. £ AMERICA. A pageant, by Grace 
H Swift Suitable for presentation 


gh schools (Takes about 30 
n ites 

13. Tir ror Tar. A playlet by David S. 

Goldberg. Suitable for elementary and 

or high schools. Requires four 

characters. (Takes about 20 minutes.) 

14. Fresta PANAMERICANA. A carnival, rep- 

enting a gay fiesta as it might take 

place in a Latin American country. 


Instrumental and vocal musie and danec- 
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ing, woven into a colorful carnival back- 
ground. (Takes about 1% hours to 
present; suitable for senior high school 
college or adult groups.) 

5. Sim6n Borfvar, THE Liperator. A 
pageant drama, by Barbara Ring. 
(Takes about 1% hours to present; 
suitable for presentation only by col- 
leges or dramatic groups having ex- 
tensive theatrical facilities.) (Due to 
length of script, copies can only be 


offered on a loan basis.) 

6. Curist OF THE ANDES. A _ play by 
Eleanor Holston Brainard. (Requires 
about 15 minutes to present; suitable 
for presentation by sixth grade pupils. 

17. Pan American Day. Short Pan Ameri- 
can Day pageant suitable for elementary 


grades. 

A PAGEANT OF THE AmeErRiIcAS. A his- 
torical pageant by Mullican and War- 
ren. Suitable for secondary schools 
and requires about 30 minutes to pre- 
sent. Available through Banks Upshaw 
& Co., 707 Browder Street, Dallas, 
Tex. Price $1. 


Notre.—The observance of Pan Ameri- 
can Day offers opportunities for the 
writing and presentation of original ma- 
terial in plays and pageants. Groups 
presenting original creations are urgently 
requested to send the scripts and per- 
formance details to the Pan American 


Union. 


Material for Spanish and 
Portuguese Classes 


18. América Untpa. A pageant suitable for 
presentation by second and third year 
Spanish classes. 

19. Para Los NiNos pe America. Collec- 
tion of poems and legends in Spanish 
by Gastén Figueira of Uruguay. 

20. Trecuos DA LITTERATURA BRASILEIRA. 
Extracts from the works of Brazilian 

suitable for students studying 


authors; 


Portuguese. 


Miscellaneous Material 


21. SuaGGEsTions FOR PAN AMERICAN Day 
PrRoGRAMS. Summarized ideas which 
have been worked into successful Pan 
American Day programs in past years 
in the United States and Latin America; 
including outlines of ceremonies utiliz- 
ing the flags of the 21 American re- 
publies, with list of firms from whon 
flags may be purchased. 

22. Sources ror Latin AMERICAN Moosic. 
Brief lists of songs, orchestra and band 
arrangements, and collections of songs, 
sheet music and phonograph records, 
with names of publishers. 


Address all communications to the ‘an 
idd ll t to the P. 


° ae r . ’ ’ 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 





F. F. A. Convention 


> 


(Concluded from page 133) 


American Royal Livestock show centered 
major interest in a parade and announcement 
of the Star Farmer of America, who was to be 
selected from among the 89 boys awarded the 
American Farmer Degree. The parade was 
led by Iowa and Texas bands and participated 
in by officers, delegates, prize winners and 
contestants in the national judging contests. 
Hunter Greenlaw of Falmouth, Va., was 
named winner of the award. It was a “repeat 
performance” for Virginia since this honor 
went to Robert Lee Bristow of Saluda, Va., 
last year. Announcement was made by W. A. 
Cochel, editor of the Weekly Kansas City Star, 
sponsor of the event and presentation of the 
$500 check was made by Tom Quigley, 
president of the American Vocational Associa- 
tion. Four Regional Star Farmers and four 
Star State Farmers were also named and 
received awards of $100 each. 

The results of the chapter contest revealed 
that $150 went to South Hill, Va., as the 
winner in that competition, outstanding among 
5,700 local chapters. State association honors 
and $60 from the National Grange went to 
the Wyoming Association. Numerous other 
presentations were made to prize winners. 

A fitting event in this program was a motion 
picture entitled “F. F. A. Progress.”’ It con- 
sisted of a continuous film that included 
selected parts of each picture taken of national 
activities since 1928. Concluded with the 
scenes of the tenth convention it gave a graphic 
picture of the first 10 years in F. F. A. ad- 
vancement., ; 

The chamber of commerce banquet for 
students of vocational agriculture was at- 
tended by 1,100. Seated in the auditorium 
arena, the guests were entertained again this 
year by the Solomon, Kans., F. F. A. chapter 
orchestra under the direction of Paul Chilen, 
local teacher of vocational agriculture. 

The F. F. A. exhibit in the Little Theater 
was continued from last year and has become 
a permanent feature of convention week. In 
this exhibit are outstanding and unusual agri- 
cultural products from the various States,: 
official F. F. A. merchandise and numerous 
displays of individual, chapter, and associa- 
tion progress. Considerable credit is due 
the Hawaiian association and its representa- 
tives on its well-planned and attractive display 
showing the history of sugar. 

The Texas association distinguished itself by 
financing, entirely from its own funds, a 40- 
piece band playing under direction of H. G. 
Rylander, as well as a chapter “hillbilly” 
band from Palmer 

NBC’s National Farm and Home Hour 
featured three special F. F. A. programs. 

Robert Elwell of Gorham, Maine, is the 
national president of the F. F. A. for 1939. 
With his new staff of officers and a well-out- 
lined program of work he will lead the organi- 
zation of 171,000 members forward toward 
their new goal of 200,000 for the coming year. 
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Office of Education Conference 


Community Programs for Home 


and KF amily Living 


by Edna P. Amidon, Chief, Home Economics Education Service 


*% *& ¥*& Plans for the development of com- 
munity programs in education for 
home and family life in four 
selected centers were discussed at 
a conference held in the Office of Education, 
October 31 to November 2. These centers are 
to serve as demonstrations to make available 
to the teachers and school administrators of the 
Nation for observation, study, and evaluation, 
workable plans for education in this vital field 

The centers which were invited to cooperate 
with their respective State departments of 
education and the Office of Education, United 
States Department of the Interior, are Wichita, 


Kans., representing an urban but highly stable 
Toledo, Ohio, 





and homogeneous community; 
representing a large city that is highly indus- 
trialized and somewhat heterogeneous in 
population; Obion County, Tenn., representing 
a rural educational unit in the South organized 
on a county basis; and Box Elder County, 
Utah, representing the rural, more sparsely 
settled sections of the West, with a relatively 
stable and homogeneous population. 

Last year a mimeographed publication 
(Mise. 1983) was issued by the Office, em- 
phasizing the need for community programs 
in family living, and describing progress made 
This 


centers 


in this direction in several communities 
conference and these demonstratio1 
constitute a further development of this idea 
Preceding the conferetce, representatives of 
the Home Economics Education Service of the 
Office of Education visited each of the four 
centers. They conferred with State and local 
administrators in studying the present situa- 
tion and working out ways and means by 
which more comprehensive studies could be 
made of existing programs and of community 
conditions which revealed the different aspects 
of this phase of education needing emphasis. 
A planning committee in each center was 
organized. Members of this planning com- 
mittee representing various school groups and 
community organizations helped with the 
analysis of some of the community conditions 
and assisted in setting up some tentative im- 
mediate and long-time plans 


Representatives Attending 


To the conference came representatives of 
the State and local school systems and special- 
ists representing various fields of family edu- 
cation who acted as consultants, together with 
the members of the Office of Education staff 
who acted in the capacity of coordinators. 
George Stoddard, Iowa Welfare Research 
Station, University of Iowa, assisted in the 
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plans for the conference and in directing the 
discussion. ‘Those in attendance were: 
Charles H. Skidmore, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah; 
Angelyn Warnick, State supervisor of home 
economics, Salt Lake City, Utah; Hervin 
Bunderson, county superintendent, Box Elde1 
County, Brigham, Utah; F. A. Hinckley, 
principal, Box Elder High School, Brigham, 
Utah; C. Ek. Smith, principal, Bear River High 
School, Garland, Utah; C. M. Miller, State 
vocational education, Topeka, 
Thompson, State supervisor 


director of 
Kans.; Hazel E. 
of home economics, Topeka, Kans.; Rose 
Cologne, specialist in parent education, 
Topeka, Kans.; J. C. Woodin, local director 
of vocational Wichita, Kans.; 
Mrs. L. R. Fulton, local coordinator, Wichita, 
Enid Lunn, State supervisor of home 
economics, Columbus, Ohio; Lillian Peek, 
State supervisor of adult homemaking, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; E. L. Bowsher, superintendent 
of schools, Toledo, Ohio; Ruth A. Sanger, city 
supervisor of home economics, Toledo, Ohio; 


education, 


Kans.; 


Margaret Browder, State supervisor of home 
economics, Nashville, Tenn; C. F. Fowler, 
county superintendent, Union City, Tenn.; 
C. D. Hilliard, county director of education, 
Obion, Tenn.; Muriel Brown, specialist in 


family life education, Tulsa publie schools 
and the University of Tulsa, ‘Tulsa, Okla.; 
Mark L. Entorf, extension assistant pro- 


fessor, department of family life, college of 
home economics, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Florence Fallgatter, head of home eco- 
nomies education, lowa State College, Ames, 
lowa; Ellen M. Miller, Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, Mich.; Mrs. Katherine Taylor, chief, 
division of prevention, State Department of 
mental hygiene, Madison, Wis.; 
K. Folsom, professor of sociology, Vassar 
College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


and Joseph 


Emphasized Hope 


Commissioner Studebaker emphasized his 
hope that the special interest of these com- 
munities in studying their present develop- 
ments in educational programs concerned with 
home and family lfe, and their concentrated 
effort in developing stronger, more effective 
prograins, would serve to encourage other 
communities to further strengthen this im- 
portant part of their educational work. The 
consultants emphasized among other needs to 
be met, the importance of considering the 
differences in needs of family members from 
the nursery school through adulthood; the 
needs of boys and men as well as girls and 


women; the special problems which different 
economic conditions in the home raise; the 
ways of providing opportunity for greater 
cooperation in home activities; the values in 
family life and the contributions of parent- 
hood to the development of individuals; the 
effects of social action as compared with indi- 
vidual activity, and the contributions of fam- 
ilies to society as well as of satisfactory social 


and economic conditions to family living. 


Findings Presented 


ach of the four centers presented the find- 
ings of their preliminary surveys and their 
tentative plans for strengthening their pro- 
grams. The centers differ in the needs for 
further coordination of the work of the school 
with that of community organizations dealing 
with family problems; the extent of work with 
adults and the breadth of their programs; the 
need for nursery schools; the present emphasis 
on the programs in the elementary and high 
schools and the opportunities for cooperating. 
with specialists in the local colleges. 

Questions were raised and reactions given 
by the consultants as to resources and facili- 
ties already available in the communities and 
those which need to be further developed, 
ways of unifying the program, relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages of incorporating va- 
rious aspects of the program, and evaluating 
and interpreting the results. 

Each center plans to develop its program in 
the way it especially needs to be strengthened 
with little similarity between the programs for 
the centers. The first steps to be taken this 
year are dependent upon the special weak- 
nesses to be overcome in each center, the re- 
sources which can be drawn upon, and the 
facilities which can be added. One commu- 
nity has employed a coordinator for the pro- 
gram, one hopes to add a nursery school, 
another is organizing a stronger in-service 
training program for junior and senior high- 
school teachers. Long-time plans in each cen- 
ter are tentatively made but are to be filled 
in more carefully as the study of the needs 
progresses this year. A spirit of concern for 
the effective development for the boys and 
girls, the men and women through home and 
family life education permeated this first con- 
ference. This spirit will dominate the further 
development of the work in each center 
through teachers and supervisors who are 
growing with the program and developing 
greater cooperation between the schools and 
other agencies in the interest of better family 
living in each community. 
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Training of Camp Educational Advisers 


by Howard W. Oxley, Director of CCC Camp Education 


Lhe 1,550 educational advisers 


ow on duty with the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps are a select group 
having been chosen from more 


than 25,000 applicants. Of this group, ap- 
1,485 are camp educational ad- 


The average age of the camp educa- 
tiona sers is 34 years; 35 percent of them 
being ler 30 years of age, 40 percent be- 

sl and 40 years, and 25 percent over 
Seventy-four percent of 
a bachelor’s degree only, 22 


cent have the master’s degree, and 1 per- 


cent 1 loctorate. Among these college- 
tra {1 men, 30 percent have majored in edu- 
cat Q percent in physical education, 7 
‘ isiness administration, 5 percent 

fessions, and 4 percent in agricul- 
ture Seventy-two percent had previous ex- 
peri educational work, 48 percent had 
previ experience in industry or agricul- 
ture, and 10 percent had some previous ex- 
erienct Civilian Conservation Corps work 


prior to their appointment as camp educa- 
tional advisers. 
There was scant precedent for the post of 


lueational adviser when the position 


camp e 

as created upon the inauguration of the, 
educational program in the camps in March 
1934 Indeed, there was scant precedent 
for the educational program. 

I 114 years since the inception of the 
educat il program in the camps, appreciable 
stride ave been made toward the creation 
of the professional position of educational ad- 


Vise! Che job of the adviser is defined as 


follows in War Department Regulations, 


Civilian Conservation Corps, 1937: “a. The 
camp educational adviser will serve in an ad- 
visory capacity to the camp commander and 
nder his direction will have general super- 
vision f camp educational activities; b. 
Under the direction of the camp commander, 
the cal educational adviser will 1) Study 
the interests, needs, and abilities of the indi- 
vidual enrollees as revealed through counsel- 
g with them and to advise them on their 
educational program as well as their future 
personal adjustment; (2) Provide a program 
f educational activities based on the interests 
and needs of the men. The program should 
seek to provide academic instruction on all 
ev cational training, including instruc- 
tion on the job and related subjects; avoca- 
tional and Jeisure-time activities; and various 
other types of instruction such as foreman 
and teacher training, health, first-aid, safety, 


and citizenship; (8) Have general supervision 


of the educational activities in the camp; (4) 
\ssist in securing supplementary educational 
facilities from educational institutions and 
public r private organizations; (5) Direct 
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the work of the assistant camp educational 
adviser; (6) Study the camp and work proj- 
ects for the purpose of better coordinating the 
educational and work activities of the en- 
rollees; (7) Help plan the leisure-time program 
of the camp in order to develop the educa- 
tional opportunities to the fullest possible 
extent; (8) Recommend the purchase of edu- 
cational supplies and equipment; (9) Keep 
accurate records of all educational activities 
and submit reports as required; (10) Partici- 
pate with the selecting agencies, public em- 
ployment offices, apprentice training com- 
mittees, and other agencies in efforts to place 
enrollees in employment and adjust them to 


civic life.”’ 
Pedagogical Field 


The duties herein prescribed comprehend 
the pedagogical field. The camp adviser must 
be a teacher, a supervisor, an administrator, 
and somewhat of a specialist in curriculum 
making, guidance and methods. His fune- 
tions are thus roughly analogous to those of 
the small school principal, though he must 
operate under different conditions. 

The presence of these different conditions 
predicated by the existence of an educational 
system within the framework of a work camp 
has necessitated the creation of a special pro- 
gram of training for camp educational ad- 


visers. Since the position and the system are 


ra ii 7 


A banquet held during training school at Clemson College. 


without a background of precedent, this 
training has largely taken place through the 
medium of an in-service program. Should 
the Civilian Conservation Corps become a 
permanent activity, it may be possible to 
provide pre-service training in the colleges for 
advisers. 

The continuous in-service training program 
aims at the creation of professional growth 
and alertness on the part of the camp adviser. 
This training has been accomplished by means 
of (1) initial instruction programs for newly 
appointed advisers, (2) correspondence, (3) 
direct supervision, (4) publications, (5) per- 
sonal study, and (6) group training schools 
and conferences. 

In accordance with prevailing policy, the 
newly appointed camp adviser is ordered to a 
district headquarters for assignment. Here 
he is given an intensive training usually of 3 
to 5 days duration, with emphasis upon orien- 
tation and administration. The new adviser 
is then assigned usually for 1 week to an 
especially selected camp for training under 
the supervision of an experienced adviser. 
Techniques are thus learned under actual 
conditions before the adviser is ordered to his 
permanent assignment. 

By correspondence between the office of the 
Director of CCC Camp Education and the 
corps area and district headquarters and the 
camps, many specific problems are analyzed 

(Concluded on page 147) 
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New Government Aids FOR TEACHERS 


by MARGARET F. RYAN 





FREE PUBLICATIONS: Order free publications and other free aids listed from agencies issuing them 


COST PUBLICATIONS: Request only cost publications from the Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 


enclosing remittance (check or money order) at time of ordering 


@ New and thrilling tales of American in- 
dustry—historie episodes in the lives of great 
inventors and romantic figures—have been 
brought together by the Department of 
Commerce in Stories of American Industry 
Second Series. 

Originally prepared for a series of weekly 
radic broadcasts, the stories of the progress 
and evolution in 32 typical American in- 
dustries—Radio manufacturing Musical 


instruments Glass Carpets and 
Tes... Toys Motion pictures 
Sailing yachts and motorboats . . . are now 


available in printed form for 20 cents. 

Mention was made of the first series on 
page 69 of the November 1937 issue of 
ScnHoou LIre. 


ae Prints, Ss by 10 inches, of the Capitol, the 
White House, the Lincoln Memorial, the 
Washington Monument, Lee Mansion, Li- 
brary of Congress, Supreme Court Building, 
Federal Reserve Building, Mount Vernon, 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, and various 
points of interest in the National Capital 
Park System, are available at 25 cents each. 
Copies may be had by addressing the Super- 
intendent of the National Capital Parks, 
Washington, D.C. A money order made out 
to the Treasurer of the United States should 
accompany each request. 


@® Pneumonia— Mortality and 
Prevention—a report of an advisory committee 
of the Public Health Service on the prevention 
of pneumonia mortality which sketches the 
pheumonia situation with respect to mortality 


Veasu "8 lo 


and control programs in the United States, 
outlines the general specific measures useful 
for combating the disease, and 
methods for applying these measures on a 
much broader base than exists at the present 
There is also a brief discussion of the 


suggests 


time. 
problems on which further research is urgently 
needed. 15 cents. 

@® The United States Board on Geographical 
Names, continuing work begun in 1890, when 
an informal interdepartmental committee was 
organized for the purpose of bringing about 
uniform usage in geographic nomenclature 
and orthography throughout the executive 
departments of the Government, and partic- 
ularly upon maps and charts issued by the 
various departments and bureaus, has issued 
Decisions of the United States Board on Geo- 
graphical Names, between July 1, 1937, and 
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STORIES OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


SECOND SERIES 








UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


June 30, 1938. Each decision gives the defi- 
nition and location of the feature, the origin 
and derivation of new names, and the rejected 


forms of the names that were adopted. 


@ The pulp and paper industry, with the value 
of its products totaling 14 billion dollars an- 
nually, is one of the major industries of the 
United States. Its history, economic status, 


manufacture, production, distribution, and 


foreign trade are given in Trade Promotion 
Series No. 182, United States Pulp and Paper 
Industry, a Bureau of 


Foreign and Domestic Commerce which sells 


publication of the 


for 15 cents 

@ In an effort to create a permanent graphic 
record of the existing architectural remains of 
early dwellers in this country, the Historic 
American Buildings Survey of the National 
Park Service has issued a Catalog of the 
Measured Drawings and Photographs of the 
Survey in the Library of Congress, January 1, 
1938. 

The catalog contains brief information as 
to the identity, date, and location of the 
subject. With each completed record there 
is also a page of data on the present owner- 


ship, condition, name of building, and date 
of building when known. 

The material listed in the catalog is avail- 
able for consultation at the Library of Con- 
gress, and reproductions from the collection 


may be had at a minimum cost. 


@ The Woman Work published bimonthly 
by the Women’s Bureau, United States De- 
partment of Labor, is the only official source 
of current information on State minimum 
wage developments—new laws, new minimum 
wage orders, results of findings of cost-of- 
living and wage-and-hour surveys conducted 
in connection with minimum wage admin- 
istration, ete. New legislation regulating 
hours of women’s work, night work, industrial 
home work, workmen’s compensation, and 
health and safety on the job is also reported 
in each issue. Through special articles the 
current picture of working women’s prob- 
lems—economic, legal, and social, at home 
and abroad, whether affecting factory, agri- 
cultural, domestic, or white-collar workers, is 
) 


rounded out. Yearly subscription, 25 cents; 


each issue, 5 cents 


SuUD]¢ cts as soil Conser- 


@ Film strips on such 
vation, farm crops, dairying, farm animals, 
farm forestry, roads, farm economics, farm 
engineering, home economies, and adult and 
junior extension work are available from the 
Extension Service, United States Department 
of Agriculture. Lecture notes are provided 
with each film strip purchased, with the ex- 
ception of those which are self-explanatory. 

Prices of film strips until June 30, 1939, will 
range from 45 to 65 cents each, depending 
upon the number of illustrations in the series. 
The majority of the 300 series that the Depart- 
ment has available will sell for 45 or 50 cents 
each. A list of available film strips and in- 
structions on how to purchase them may be 
obtained by writing to the Extension Service, 
United States Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Department of 


@ The Superintendent of Documents has re- 
vised the following price lists: Foods and 
Cooking—Canning, Cold Storage, Home Eco- 
nomics, No. 11; The Public Domain—Public 
lands, conservation, National Resources Com- 
mittee, No. 20; Railroad 
and shipping problems, postal service, tele- 


Transportation 


graphs and telephones, and Panama Canal, 
No. 25; Interstate Commerce and the Federal 


Communications Commission, No. 59. Free. 
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The Land-Grant College as a Research Agency 


by J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner of Education 


% ¥%& The land-grant colleges have played 
1 are playing a vital pioneering 
» in the development of higher 


il 
( 
( 


* 
son 


Tok 
education in this country. They 
democratizing education on the college 
level are helping to obliterate the line 
that has for so long existed in the minds of 


many people between the so-called cultural 


and the practical. They are in the vanguard 
of the positive influences which are causing our 
people generally to break away from the tradi- 
tions growing out of the European philosophy 
of higher education—a _ philosophy which 


would 1 trict the benefits of higher education 
to the select few. 

The land-grant colleges are also exemplify- 
ing an almost ideal combination of research 
especia n the field of agriculture), instruc- 
tion ¢ the campus, and adult education. 
This triangular base upon which to erect the 


pyramid of social progress ought to be in uni- 
versal ust educational institutions but un- 
Even in the land-grant 


some of the curricula, research and 


fortunat y it 1s not. 
colleges, 
adult education are not widely engaged in. 
Nevertheless, the reliance upon research and 
the policy of spreading the results of research 
among adults as well as among college students 
are characteristic of the spirit of the land-grant 
colleges That 
atmosphere of all higher education in this 


spirit has permeated the 


country much more generally than would 
have been possible without the experiences of 
the land-grant colleges and their natural urge 
to recognize the realities of life. 

The purpose of my accepting the invitation 
to speak before the association is to suggest 
another phase of pioneer service in the cause 
of higher education which I think the land- 
res are in position to render. This 


{ 


grant colle 
new service is no less significant than the ones 
mentioned above; indeed it is of basic impor- 
tanc Nor is it easier to render. In fact, it 
will test in new ways the flexibility of mind 
and the earnestness of purpose of the faculty 
members and administrators of your in- 
stitutions 

I refer to a program of research in problems 
The most 


important pioneering job before colleges and 


of instruction on the college level. 


universities today, in my opinion, is the scien- 
tific evaluation of their own educational 
Education, partic- 
education, is one 


materials and practices. 
ularly nstitutionalized 
branch of the great clumsily evolving social 
organism of which man finds himself a part. 
Changes in this organism are bound to be slow 


at best. No agency which extends over a 


\ ddre it fifty-second annual convention of Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, Nov. 15, 1938, at 
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whole nation can be changed quickly under a 
democratic regime. Schools and colleges are 
not exceptions. While technology and com- 
mercial practices which are responsive to the 
profit motive change with ever accelerated 
rates, social agencies like homes and colleges 
change relatively slowly. No one in the col- 
leges expects to gain financially by adjusting 
instructional practices quickly. Therefore, 
social agencies such as the colleges must look 
for some other than the profit motive to impel 
change. That other motive is the desire to 
render better public service through discovery. 


Urge of the Scholar 


The yearning to discover, the urge of the 
scholar to find a better way, can be applied to 
problems in the field of policies, principles and 
techniques of instruction just as genuinely as 
to problems in chemistry or in plant pathology. 
It is that native impulse to search for new 
truth to which the appeal must go for help in 
solving many pressing problems of college in- 
struction. It is my belief that when once the 
significance of this vital field is fully recog- 
nized by the scholars composing the staffs of 
the land-grant colleges, there will not be 
wanting those able and willing to work in it. 
Nor will the land-grant colleges, committed 
as they are to building on a foundation of 
research, fail to encourage the efforts of these 
scholars. 

It seems scarcely necessary to say to you 
that one of the reasons why the field of college 
instruction has had so little attenticn by 
scholars is that college faculty members are 
first of all, specialists in various subject- 
matter fields. They naturally devote their 
scholarly interests to pushing forward the 
boundaries of knowledge in these fields. The 
tacit assumption seems to have prevailed 
pretty generally that there is no problem of 
college instruction beyond a thorough mastery 
of the subject by the teacher. A _ college 
teacher, like many others, especially in the 
secondary field, too often teaches his subject, 
not his students. By intuition or some other 
untaught device, he knows all that he needs 
If they have 
trouble getting the value from his course, the 
teacher of subject matter is too commonly 
inclined to wash his hands of responsibility for 
that unfortunate fact. 

But the spirit is changing. The student 
personnel movement is growing among the 
colleges. Students are coming to be persons 
whose individual differences are to be re- 
spected. Higher education is not exclusively 
for that particular type of youth who may 


to know about his students. 


happen to take eagerly to a given professor’s 
ways. Colleges—particularly the land-grant 
institutions which operate under the charter 
of the Morrill Act—are for a wide variety of 
young and old. 

The number of students now enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in this country 
is equal to one-seventh of all the young people 
18 to 21 years of age, inclusive. These young 
people are not very different from a cross- 
section of all our young people with respect 
to any of the important human abilities, inter- 
ests, and aptitudes. How to make college 
study and college life most significant in the 
development of each of these students is a 
question entirely too complicated to be left to 
chance. Neither is it a problem that some 
research scholar can solve alone. It involves 
whole faculties: first, because many faculty 
members must participate in the experimental 
program which such research involves and, 
second, the practices of all members of the 
faculty are likely to be modified by the find- 
ings of such research. Therefore, the most 
effective program of research in collegiate 
instruction is one which the institution takes 
pains to foster and to which scholarly interest 


persons 


from many departments contributes. 


Three Questions 


In contemplating such a research program, 
three questions come to mind. First, what 
are the principal problems of college instruc- 
tion which lend themselves best to research? 
Second, what are the types of administrative 
organization best designed to facilitate that 
research? Third, what part can the Office of 
Education play, if any, in aiding, for the 
country as a whole, the program of research 
in collegiate instruction? 

In answer to the first question, we are for- 
tunately not forced to start from scratch. 
Many universities have already done notable 
work in collegiate research. Their selection 
of problems for study as well as their research 
procedures will serve as a guide in the develop- 
ment of new research programs. Reports of 
Minnesota’s Faculty Committee on Adminis- 
trative Research, or of Purdue’s Division of 
Educational Reference provide abundant illus- 
trations of the types of research studies that 
should be carried on in many institutions 
Answers should be found to such questions as 


What are the most effective relationships 
between high schools and colleges to assure 
the attendance by each college student at 
the college best suited to his needs? 


What are the most suitable criteria and 








guidance procedures to use in aiding each 
student to select the curriculum in a given 
university best suited to his needs? 


What are the best ways of assembling data 


bearing upon the relative effectiveness of 


different methods of college teaching? 


What are the values of the different in- 
centives or motives actuating study on the 
part of the students? 


How effective is the institution’s program 
in developing among students, the attitudes, 
the interests, and the understanding, essential 
to them as citizens in a democratic society? 


Scores of other problems come to your 
minds. Without going into further Cetail 
about such questions, however, it should be 
clear that answers to questions of this type 
should be sought. If organized education 
were a competitive industry, if a university 
were to stand or fall in terms of the rate at 
which valid answers were found to such ques- 
tions, the answers would be sought mort 
vigorously than at the present time 


A Few Propositions 


On the second question there is no doubt 
room for much difference of opinion. Prob 
ably there is no one best administrative 
organization to facilitate the research pro 
gram in the field of college instruction. Th 
best plan in one institution may not be the 
best plan in another. There has been enough 
experience, however, with efforts of uni 
versities to carry on such programs to justify 
a few propositions which seem to me worthy 
of your consideration: 

First. While individuals among college 
faculties will properly continue their studies in 
the field of collegiate education, the job may 
not be safely left to them alone. The institu- 
tion has too much of a stake in the outcome to 
await the slow accumulation of findings of 
individual scholars. The Du Pont Co. has 
not been willing to wait on the findings of the 
hundreds of individual scholars doing research 
in chemistry in the universities throughout the 
country. The Du Ponts set up a laboratory 
of their own in which they employ sometimes 
as many as 1,200 chemists. The General 
Electric Co. has not been willing to wait on 
the findings of the physicists at work in the 
universities. That company set up a labora 
tory of its own. So it has been with all the 
Jecause indus- 


large industrial companies. 
trial research pays in dollars, industry spends 
millions upon it. Research in the problems 
of higher education will pay in improved 
educational practices, to the same degree, no 
doubt, as industrial research pays in dollars. 
Universities can no more afford to be without 
research units devoted to the improvement 
of their product than can industry. 

Second. If we grant that the research 
program must be an institutional effort rather 
than the effort of individual faculty members 
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working alone, the second proposition follows 
logically, namely, the program must repre- 
sent general faculty interest, and should not 
be imposed upon the faculty by the adminis- 
tration. A committee named by the faculty, 
and charged with the responsibility to work 
out a program of research such as can be 
carried out within the limits of faculty time 
and institutional resources is one plan which 
has worked well. This committee can enlist 
the cooperation of all the faculty members 
who are interested, and can get suggestions 
concerning urgent problems from all the 
faculty members who are willing to submit 
them. This committee can also supply the 
necessary help to those whose approved 
projects call for such help providing the 
committee has an adequate budget at its 
disposal. Such a budget is necessary if the 
institution takes seriously its responsibility to 
contribute to the progress of higher education. 

The third proposition I wish to make is that 
while members of the school or department of 
education should play an important part in 
this research program, other departments 
should play equally important parts. Re- 
search techniques in the field of collegiate 
instructon may be suggested and refined by 
members of the staff of the department of 
education, but the problems should originate 
with other departments wherever possible and 
the research studies should be carried out 
under the direction of faculty members in 
other departments as largely as_ possible. 
Otherwise, the program is not likely to influ- 


ence the whole university as it should. 


What Part Can Office Play? 


Finally, what part can the Office of Kduca- 
tion play in fostering such a program. 

In line with its traditional attitude to leave 
the administration of education to the States 
and local institutions, the Office of Education 
has exercised a minimum of supervision while 
distributing the Morrill-Nelson, and later the 
added Bankhead-Jones funds. The Office 
requires only a sworn report specifying that 
the funds have been spent in accordance with 
law. It is my purpose to continue to operate 
the Office under that general policy—-a policy 
of leadership, not of compulsion. 

I am conscious, however, of an obligation 
which rests upon the Office to stimulate activi- 
ties of any nature which will tend to insure the 
best service possible, where Federal funds are 
concerned. On that ground I feel justified 
in urging the research program described 
above. Furthermore, I feel that the colleges 
and universities which have so long been the 
recipients of Federal grants for instruction 
will desire that the Office exercise a con- 
structive leadership in helping to improve the 
quality of instruction in such institutions. 
One way which seems to me appropriate for 
the Office is to cooperate with the institutions 
in the conduct of research programs or studies 


which they may be in position to carry on. 





New Positions 


To that end, I am incorporating in the 
Office of Education budget for 1939-40 two 
new positions, namely, a principal specialist 
in higher education and a senior specialist in 
higher education, plus supporting expenses 
If these two high grade positions are approved 
by the Bureau of the Budget and if appro- 
priations for them are made by the Congress, 
it is our hope that the persons selected may 
work chiefly with the land-grant colleges in 
devising and carrying on the types of researcl 
studies indicated above. Their direct serv- 
ices will include: 

First. Assisting in discovering and care- 
fully defining the problems upon which 
research is most needed; 

Second. Compiling bibliographies and ab- 
stracting the previous research studies bear 
ing upon these problems; 

Third. Bringing together for conference 
those research workers in various universities 
who are interested in the same problems; 

Fourth. Coordinating upon invitation the 
plans for similar studies in different institu- 
tions in order that the results would be com- 
parable and thus greatly increased in value. 

In short, the purpose of these two persons 
who will be selected because of their capabili- 
ties in research in higher education, in associa- 
tion with others in the Division of Higher 
Kduecation in the Office, will be to aid in every 
way possible the land-grant colleges in their 
efforts to improve their instruction through 
research. 


Lion’s Share 


In addition to the hoped-for additional 
service, the Office of Education is prepared to 
render a special service to the land-grant 
colleges in one very important field. Under 
the several vocational education acts, par- 
ticularly the recent George-Deen Act, special 
emphasis is placed upon the training of teach- 
ers for vocational education, including agri- 
culture, home economics, trades and indus- 
tries, and the distributive occupations. For 
this teacher-training work a total Federal 
subsidy of more than $2,000,000 is available 
to the States. The lion’s share of it goes to 
the land-grant colleges. 

In the program of teacher-training set up 
under the George-Deen Act, provision is 
made for carrying on research in connection 
with the problems of teacher training. Prob- 
ably no more vital need exists in the whole 
field of vocational education than studies of 
the best procedures in preparing teachers for 
the high schools, the evening schools, and 
part-time schools devoted to preparing young 
people for their vocational careers and to the 
retraining of adults. Land-grant colleges 
should take the lead in working out the kinds 
of studies needed. The Office of Education 
has staff members in specialized fields in the 
Vocational Division who are devoting their 
time, in part, to aiding in such a program. 


(Concluded on page 159) 
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Legislative Action in 1938 


by Ward 


1938 legislatures of nine States 


Kaew Sh 


met in regular session. The States 
in which such sessions were held are 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Massachu- 


setts, Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, and Virginia. 
Special sessions of State legislatures were 
called in a number of States. {mong the 
States having special sessions of their legisla- 
tures are Arkansas, Georgia, Illinois, Kansas, 
Ohio, and Pennsvlvania 


(complete reports have not vet been received 


from all of the States having legislative ses- 
siol luring the vear. No attempt is made 
here to give detailed information covering all 
legislation enacted, only the general character 


of current legislation affecting education is 


School Finance 


State legislatures in recent vears have shown 
al I takable tendeney to increase in one 
wa r another State participation in the prob- 
lems f financing public-school facilities 
This tendeney continued in evidence in several 
States during 1935S Legislation in this field 


manifested for the most part efforts to extend 


or adjust legislation in line with the generally 
accepted principle of increased State responsi- 
bility for the support of public schools. Among 
the States which increased State funds for 
support ol publie-school facilities are Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, New York, Pennsy]- 
ania, and Virginia The following are a few 
examples of legislation in this direction: 
Greorai increased the excise tax on malt 
beverages, the proceeds of which are allocated 


to pa the cost of textbooks for children at- 


tending common schools, and provided that 
anv exce funds after providing textbooks 
shall be used by the State board of education 
for other school purposes. 

Lou ina appropriated $800,000 for the 
next biennium to be used exclusively for pay- 
ing additional salaries to operators of school 
busst 

Vi ppt appropriated over $11,000,000 
for the ensuing biennium for common schools, 
which is divided equally between the per- 
capita and the equalizing funds. This ap- 
propriat exceeds by more than 2 million, the 
State a heretofore granted for common 
chor 

Vew York included in its 19388 budget act an 
nerease of over $600,000 for schools over that 
for the fiscal vear 1937. 

Pe nia authorized the inauguration 
of a 7 llion-dollar-school building program, 
15 peres t of the cost to be obtained by grants 
from t l’ederal Government and the remain- 


ing 55 percent to be financed by the State, 
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through a bond issue. Each school district 
participating in the building program will 
repay the 55 percent over a period of 30 
years. 

The legislature of Virginia increased the 
school fund 1 million dollars per year for the 
payment of teachers’ salaries, and to provide 
for the 


term 


maintenance of a 9 months’ school 


Teacher W eifare 


The extent of legislation affecting the status 
of teachers, their salaries, tenure, and retire- 
ment rights has been noteworthy in recent 
years. Legislation in behalf of teacher wel- 
fare continued unabated during 1938. Neu 
Jersey enacted provisions which make it the 
duty of school boards to protect teachers from 
financial loss arising out of suits or judgments 
by reason of negligence resulting in accidental 
bodily injury, provided such injury occurred 
while the teacher was acting in line of duty. 
School boards in New Jersey were authorized 
to arrange for insurance to protect teachers in 
this respect. A somewhat similar provision 
was enacted by the New York legislature 
applicable to board of higher education in 
cities of 1 million or more population. 

Vew Jersey provided for the tenure of 
employment of secretaries, clerks, assistant 
secretaries, and business managers of any 
school board. It also made provisions for 
tenure of service of all superintendents of 
public schools in districts of first class, after 
employment of 3 consecutive years. 

The legislature of Keniucky enacted a law 
which appears to be of unusual interest to 
married women teachers. The legislature 
of that State declared void all rules, regula- 
tions, laws, or policies of school districts which 
were in restraint of marriage of women teachers 
and forbade any school board from adopting 


any rule or policy in restraint thereof. 
Teacher Retirement 


It is also noteworthy that Ken/ucky enacted 
a new teacher retirement law designed to pro- 
vide retirement benefits for teachers of all 
State-supported schools and colleges. Under 
the new law the State will contribute an 
amount equal to that contributed by the 
teachers. It is noted that in Virginia the 
legislature increased the State teachers’ pen- 
sion fund to $220,000 a vear and provided 
for an increase in teachers’ contributions for 
that purpose. Furthermore, the legislature 
of Virginia requested the Governor, in his 
discretion, to provide in the next biennial 
budget a sum of money sufficient to support 
an actuarially sound retirement law for teach- 
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ers. The Virginia legislature also required 
each school division of the State to prepare 
a salary schedule for teachers in terms of 
teacher preparation, experience, and efficiency, 
and declared that the average annual salary 
shall not be less than $500. 


Curriculum 


The legislature of Massachusetts required 
all State teachers colleges to give instruction 
on the Constitution of the United States and 
of the State “for the purpose of fitting the 
students, morally and intellectually, for the 
duties of citizenship and of the school dis- 
tricts.’”’ Massachusetts also authorized school 
districts to provide instructions in lip-reading 
for any child whose hearing is defective. 

In Mississippi the legislature authorized 
the State board of education to add additional 
courses of study to the elementary and high- 
school curriculum than those prescribed by 
statute. 

The Virginia legislature required to be 
given in every elementary and/or high school, 
including elementary 
Previously 


‘“‘a course of study 
training in accident prevention.” 
instruction in this field was required to be 
given merely in connection with other coyrses. 


Special Schools or Classes 


Legislation designed to promote educational 
facilities for adults, or other special groups 
was enacted in three States, namely, Massa- 
chusetts, Mississippi, and New Jersey. 

Vassachusetts authorized the department of 
education in cooperation with any town to 
establish instruction in English for persons 
18 years of age or over unable to speak, read, 
or write the same, and in the fundamental 
principles of Government and other subjects 
adapted to prepare for American citizenship. 
Previously such classes were authorized to be 
established for ‘‘adults”’ only. 

Mississippi authorized boards of school 
trustees to establish and maintain day and 
evening schools for adults primarily for the 
reduction of illiteracy, and for the improve- 
ment of civic, vocational, and general educa- 
tion of adults. 

Vew Jersey authorized boards of education 
to maintain a program of adult education and 
to utilize school buildings and equipment for 
that purpose. 

The legislature of Mississippi also author- 
ized municipalities having a population of 
2,000 or more to establish kindergartens, the 
expense of which is to be paid by the munici- 
pality out of any funds available. Appar- 
ently the budget law does not apply to the 


expenses of kindergartens. 








Visual Aids to Instruction Then and Now 


by Katherine M. Cook, Chief, Special Problems Division 


*% *& * Rereading Samuel Hall’s Lectures 

ees on School Keeping, written more 
than a hundred years ago, one dis- 
a covers him advocating many ideas 
commonly thought of as originating with 
modern or “progressive”? education groups. 
The need of appealing to children’s interests, 
for one example; the recognition of individual 
differences, foranother; even the now somewhat 
discredited need for developing self-control on 
the part of pupils. Samuel, it appears, was 
not exactly an essentialist in the modern 
meening of the term, yet he must have had 
his feet well planted in the New England soil, 
even though his ideas ranged beyond it. 

This accidental journey was an incentive to 
further adventure into school keeping in the 
early nineteenth century and to the perusal 
of another time-worn volume, The Introductory 
Discourses and Lectures Delivered Before the 
American Institute of Instruction in Boston in 
1832. Among the lectures, one by Walte: 
Johnson on The Utility of Visible Illustrations, 
especially intrigued interest. One wondered 
what was approved practice in the use of 
visual aids in A. D. 1832. Mr. Johnson tells 
us in nineteenth century style, mixing a bit of 
Latin now and then with his discourse, as the 
custom of the day deemed appropriate. It is 
a good lecture, somewhat formal—yet without 
benefit of the ostentatious vocabulary of pro- 
fessional writing somewhat prevalent 100 
years later. 

The first points Mr. Johnson makes in re- 
gard to the uses of visible illustrations are con- 
cerned with their efficacy in the promotion of 
accuracy, especially in regard to the concep- 
tion of words and things not within the range 
of experience; and, that, through their use, a 
“deeper mine of mental wealth’ can be 
opened and ‘“‘a wider diffusion given to treas- 
ures already amassed’’—implied objectives 
approved in good _ present-day practice. 
One infers that awareness of the need for sup- 
plementing and enriching the curriculum is 
not wholly a new development in educational 
theory and practice. 





Interesting Similarity 


it is unnecessary to follow through the dif- 
ferent uses of visual aids discussed by the lec- 
turer. Perhaps it is enough to state that he 
further elucidates the above by pointing out 
the “departments of knowledge”’ (subjects) in 
which visual aids are especially pertinent; that 
he discusses the “time and manner” of em- 
ploying this instrument of instruction; passes 
on to show certain limitations in the useful- 
ness of visual aids and “abuses and impositions 
to which the unguarded may be liable from 
too hasty adoption of some specious views of 
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this matter.”’ One thing of special interest, 
however, is that Mr. Johnson discusses prac- 
tically all of the types of visual aids which 
would be discussed today in a similar situation 
except, of course, projected aids, including 
the family of films. He particularly stresses 
the desirability of first-hand contacts—seeing 
the thing to be studied itself when possible; 
“actual resort to fields and forests where the 
natural habits of every vegetable production 
are seen unimpaired by efforts of art’’ or 
“repairing to the garden, greenhouse or 
nursery,’ are among his recommendations. 
He refers to the use of models, specimens, 
graphic representations, geographical and 
geological maps, outline figures or diagrams, 
even a museum is mentioned, and explains 
important ways and situations in which they 
may be used. 

To look further into the application of edu- 
cational principles to the use of visual aids to 
instruction in 1832, Mr. Johnson tells us that 
“the advantage of modern methods of instruc- 
tion over those which prevailed when learning 
dwelt chiefly in the closet and the cloister is 
that it substitutes the assurance of demonstra- 
tion for the blind assent of the will to ab- 
stract propositions.’”’ It would doubtless be 
erroneous to imply that the author included 
pupil participation in his conception of the 
meaning of ‘“‘demonstration’”’ if there were no 
further evidence. But he goes on to discuss 
the futility of ‘facts and opinions thus stored 
without ever being appropriated,’’ and adds 
that ‘‘the proverbial deficiency in the prac- 
tical duties of life, of young persons thus in- 
structed, must be decisive against persevering 
in a course as hostile to sound learning as it is 
to pleasure and usefulness.’”’ Advocacy of the 
use in addition to the storing of facts would 
seem to imply that provision for pupil par- 
ticipation in educational activities was not 
unknown in the school program of 18382. 
These and other educational principles, for 
example, the need for due regard to particular 
cases as well as to general characteristics of 
the race “in the application” of methods of 
communicating knowledge; the fact that 
‘‘with little to excite the curiosity and nothing 
which could stimulate voluntary exertion the 
mind becomes the mere receptacle of intellec- 
tual lumber,”’ Mr. Johnson explains by way 
of introduction to his discussion of the use of 
“‘visible illustrations” in instruction. 


Recent Study 


A recent study made in the Office of Edu- 
cation enables a comparative consideration of 
the use of visual aids in schools in 1936. In 
the 100 years we have of course added exten- 
sively to our equipment, especially through 


such newer inventions as lantern slides, mo- 
tion pictures, stereographs, film strips, and 
still films. We are using in much greater 
degree, judging by the survey, unprojected 
pictorial materials, objects, specimens, models, 
and the like, most of wnich were in use at 
least to some extent in 1832. Mechanical 
equipment necessary for the use of films, film 
strips and other projected visual aids are avail- 
able and used by approximately 27 percent of 
the public-school enrollment, according to 
estimates made in the study. The expense of 
such equipment is, of course, among the chief 
obstacles to their wider use in the schools. 
Outside of large city systems we have not yet 
attained the more fundamental essentials— 

adequate salaries and school terms, library 
facilities, and the like; even school buildings 
adapted to the needs of school programs are 
still wanting in thousands of communities, 
especially rural communities. 

It is not surprising, then, that we are still 
depending on the less expensive types of visual 
equipment, such as maps, as yet the most uni- 
versally used of visual aids; globes; relatively 
inexpensive pictorial materials of which many 
teachers have an individual collection; speci- 
mens and models which children collect and 
furnish. Museums are, as yet, accessible only 
in the large cities and coordination of museum 
and school instructional practices toward or- 
ganized educational objectives is a denoue- 
ment still devoutly to be wished in the 


majority of cases. 
Obstacles Listed 


While expense is still the chief difficulty 
there are other obstacles to the fullest use of 
aids requiring mechanical equipment. Among 
major difficulties involved in the use of both 
auditory and visual aids in schools, as reported 
by superintendents, is lack of materials defi- 
nitely adapted to school purposes, especially 
of satisfactory films. There is reported also 
the difficulty arising from insufficient training 
in the use of aids on the part of teachers. 
Since 1936, when these data were collected, 
these particular problems are further on the 
way to solution. 

An increasing number of films designated 
“educational” from which to choose are being 
prepared by different producers. There is a 
growing interest among teacher education in- 
stitutions in courses for teachers in the use of 
visual aids, especially moving-picture films. 
An examination now under way of catalogues 
of State institutions whose primary or sole 
function is the preparation of teachers—State 
teachers colleges, State normal colleges, State 
normal universities, but not including other 


(Concluded on page 159) 
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An Adventure or a Job? 


by Helen K. Mackintosh, Specialist, Elementary Education 


xk** Teaching may be merely a job, or 
it may be an adventure, depending 
upon the attitude which a teacher 
has developed during the pre-serv- 
ice period or as a result of actual teaching ex- 
perience The categories suggested below are 
not mutually exclusive; as a group teachers 
tend to belong to one classification or the 


other on the basis of their beliefs. 
Teaching Contrasts 


lea I leaching is an adventure. 


Prot hing are Pioneering spirit is still 
needed in teaching 


know Ine teacher may learn with 


the children 


The te I rimary ré he teacher’s primary pur- 
kr pose is to know children 
O t it 1d- Teachers must’ think 
suthor through problems and ar 
iccepted at rive at conclusions. 
1 director of Che teacher guides the learn- 
ing process 


ire the Problems Solved? 


It has perhaps been too much the tendency 


to think that problems of elementary educa- 
tion are in general solved. Frequently the 
statement has been made that the best teach- 
ing is done at the elementary school level. 
But i iew of recent extensive studies, at 
the secondary and college levels, elementary 
schools must continue to make progress or 
the | be left at the rear of the education 
proc 

Probl Veeding Study 


The teacher in an elementary school needs 
the spirit of the ploneer. The theorist writes 
and t ks in terms of occasional visits to 
which certain aspects of teaching 
and learning catch his attention. The teacher 
can have a much broader understanding of 


the changes which are taking place in boys 


and girls as the result of the day-by-day living 
in which she comes to know them as indi- 
vidua There are hundreds of questions 


which cannot be adequately answered until 
teacher and children help in the process: 
How can each child make individual progress 
is fields of experience, within the limits 


In Vari 

of time and the number of children in the 
group? What modifications in teaching are 
necessal with large classes? How large 
may a class become and still allow for adequate 
learning on the part of each child? How 
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can the intangibles represented in attitudes 
and appreciations be measured? How can 
children organize themselves for cooperative 
group work? 

How can construction activities result in a 
product whose standard is not too high, but is 
not slipshod in the effort to be childlike? 
What evidence is there that children spell, 
write, and read as efficiently as did their 
parents? What is the relative influence of 
learning in the classroom and learning in the 
community upon elementary school children? 
What intermediate steps can be taken by a 
teacher who wants to shift from the tradi- 
tional method of teaching subjects to a method 
which emphasizes children? How ean a rural 
school plan its program so that the school day 
is not broken up into tiny compartments of 
experience? How can teachers secure the 
active cooperation of parents in organizing 
the school curriculum? 








What research studies have you carried 
on in elementary education? What in- 
formal records have you kept of problems 
encountered or problems solved? The 
Office of Education welcomes reports 
from teachers in the field. 








Suggested Methods for Studying Problems 


All of these questions and more, deserve 
study of a sort which can be objectively re- 
corded and made available to other teachers 
in other communities. The question of how 
the teacher is to conduct such studies and 
where she is to find the time, will be raised im- 
mediately. One nationally known educator 
suggested several years ago that classroom 
teachers could make a real contribution bv 
repeating the experiments which have been 
carried out by other workers. People are too 
apt to accept the findings of a study carried 
on in a single situation, as being fairly con- 
clusive. Teachers can help by piling up 
further records on the problems for which 


‘others have broken ground. 


Reports of experiments in current maga- 
zines, in the Bibliography of Research Studies 
in Education published by the Office of Educa- 
tion, or in the publications of the American 
Educational Research Association may be 
used as guides to problems which have already 
been explored in some degree. And as to 
time, such studies should be carried on not in 
addition to, but as a basic part of school work. 

It is entirely possible for teachers to organ- 
ize their own research studies as a basis for an 
advanced degree, as a special problem for 





which college credit is given, or as a contribu 
tion in which an interest has become a hobby. 
Frequently a supervisor welcomes such a study 
in lieu of some other type of contribution to 
the program for improvement of instruction. 
Sometimes a teachers’ study group makes it 
possible for a number of teachers to contribute 
to the solution of the same problem. 

The nature of the problem often determines 
the method of study. A daily diary record of 
methods used to secure group cooperation, 
difficulties encountered in size of class, or 
means used to relate the subject matter of 
history, geography, civics, and industrial aris 
into a special field such as social studies 
represents an interesting method of attack on 
school problems. 

Pupil records of experience represent another 
type of informal study. Pupils may record in 
book form their problems in running a school 
newspaper. Here will be included copies of 
all issues of the paper, discussions carried on 
by the class in preparation for each number, 
and following each issue for purposes of 
evaluation. Such a record will emphasize 
learnings which cbildren feel that they have 
derived from the unit. It is frequently true 
that children’s reactions may be quite different 
from those of the teacher. As an illustration, 
a classroom teacher who had asked children 
to write down a few statements to tell what 
happened when they studied, was surprised 
to find one child who listed as his most im- 
portant activity, ‘‘I place my feet flat on the 
floor so that the blood can circulate.”’ What 
children think and what teachers believe that 
children think, may be two entirely different 
propositions. Any plan which makes it pos- 
sible for the teacher to take pupils into her 
confidence will result in a school program 
which moves more smoothly. 


Can a Teacher Be an Authority 
in All Subject Fields? 


There are still too many teachers who 
believe that it is the teacher’s business to 
know all of the answers to all the questions in 
advance of the children. Of course the 
situation in which the teacher knows none of 
the answers to any of the questions is equally 
undesirable. All teachers need to have an 
extensive knowledge of subject matter which 
can be used in meaningful situations. But 
they must be prepared to say frankly that 
they do not know, rather than to hedge on a 
reply. 

It is equally necessary that children feel the 
teacher is a learner too. Children’s reactions 
to classroom methods are represented by a 
child’s comment in response to the teacher’s 


(Concluded on page 150) 
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*% %& ¥%& Where may authoritative teaching 
ees aids be found at little or no cost? 
is a recurring question from class- 
room teachers. The present cur- 
riculum emphasis upon the social studies, the 
increased flexibility of teaching methods, the 
provision of equipment for motion pictures, 
the radio and work shops, and the extension 
of school responsibilities to include plans for 
children’s out-of-school time are making new 
demands upon teachers. To meet these 
demands teachers need basic information to 
help build their own understanding of what 
is going on in the social, economic, art, and 
industrial world, and to increase their knowl- 
edge of the natural sciences. They need 
guidance in finding source and supplementary 
teaching materials. They need skill in select- 
ing materials that are authentic and those 
that are interesting and appropriate for the 
ages and comprehension of their groups of 
children. To help supply some of thes« 
needs a fourth revision has been made of 
current source materials and teaching aids 
available from noncommercial organizations 
To this has been added a summary of the 
publications and visual materials available 
from Federal Government agencies. 


Other Sources 


The number and variety of services offered 
by the organizations listed indicates a wide- 
spread interest in children, in their parents, 
and in the welfare and happiness of the whol 
community. Still other sources of instruc 
tional aids are available for teachers. Thess 
include State departments of public instruc- 
tion, State universities and teachers colleges. 
For example Sources of Free and Inexpensive 
Materials, a bulletin in the series of Materials 
of Instruction, has been issued recently by the 
New Mexico State Department of Education; 
two publications of the Georgia program for 
the improvement of instruction describe The 
Community as a Source of Materials of In- 
struction, and Natural Resources of Georgia; the 
Curriculum Laboratory of Northwestern Uni- 
versity issues a mimeographed plan for Sur- 
veyrng Our Environment for Educative Materials 
and Cornel! University publishe s Nature Study 
Leaflets. 

Several 
made extensive summaries of teaching aids 
with such publications as the yearbooks of the 
Department of Elementary School Principals 
of the National Education Association on 
Aids to Teaching in the Elementary School, and 
of the Department of Supervisors and Diree- 
tors of Instruction on Materials of Instruction 

Local branches of many of the national 


professional organizations have 
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organizations listed in the directory which 
follows have contributed materials for local 
use as illustrated by a motion picture of toys 
for young children, especially helpful for a 
parents’ meeting, produced by the Clarks- 
Va., branch of the American Asso- 
Materials are 


burg, W 
ciation of University Women. 
also available from many local museums of 
science and art, such as the packet of colored 
prints of early Indian pottery from the Logan 
Museum in Beloit, Wis. 

Current professional literature is providing 
guides to teaching aids—for example, Visual- 
izing the Curriculum by Hoban, Hoban and 
Sisman, Gertrude King’s World Friendship: 
A Bibliography: Sources of Educational Ma- 
terial—and the series of books on enriched 
teaching of high-school subjects from the 
Bureau of Publications of Teachers College, 


Columbia University. 


Nature of Materials 


Many commercial and industrial organiza- 
tions prov ide descriptions of local and Nation- 
wide trade conditions and of the production 
and use of coal, lime, sand, and other mate- 
rials, of the processes of making steel, rubber, 
and other commodities and of the procedures 
in operating trains, boats, airplanes, and other 
publie services. 

The general nature of the publications and 
visual materials offered by the organizations 
and agencies listed in the directories, is indi- 
cated by the column headings. More specific 
information is given in the catalogs offered of 
titles, pictures, and exhibits. 

For the Federal agencies there are several 
sources of detailed information: (1) a compre- 
hensive list of Government publications which 
may be purchased for 25 cents from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, (2) catalogs available 
without charge from the information, publica- 
tions or extension offices of the different de- 
partments and services, and (3) current lists of 
publications from specific bureaus and offices. 

\n initial study of the general organization of 
the Federal Government and of the functions 
of its departments, bureaus, and services would 
reveal possible sources for special types of ma- 
terial which may be desired. For this purpose 
an organization diagram of Government de- 
partments and services is available from the 
Jureau of Reclamation, of the United States 
Department of the Interior. Descriptions of 
functions are given in the annual reports of 
the secretaries in charge of different depart- 
ments, in the periodic reports of those in charge 


of bureaus and services, and in special circu- 
lars, and leaflets as indicated in the directory 


under ‘‘Description of Functions.’’ 


Teaching Aids for Teachers 


by Mary Dabney Davis, Specialist in Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary Education 


Suggested Use 


Examples from the wealth of materials 
available have been grouped about some of 
the school’s curricular and extracurricular ac- 
tivities. Whereas this grouping suggests pos- 
sible uses of the materials it does not imply 
that all sources of teaching aids are represented 
or that the services are necessarily limited to 
the areas listed. The numerals and letters 
placed in parentheses indicate some of the 
sources for the materials mentioned and cor- 
respond with the enumeration in the direc- 
tories of noncommercial organizations (num- 
erals) and of Government agencies (letters and 
numerals). 

Auditorium programs: Dramatizations (6, 37, 
42), National and State parks (D1, D6), CCC 
(H), travel (C1, D6), housing developments 
(H), humane day (10), birds and flowers (32, 


52), labor day (G1), illustrated art lectures (5). 


Clubs, hobbies, and recreation: Band of Mercy 
(10), Junior Red Cross (11), Junior Astronomy, 
Club (14), Knighthood of Youth (34), Junior 
Safety Council (43), Safety Patrols (3), Path- 
finders (46), Woodcraft Tribes (49), boys’ and 
girls’ clubs (20, 21, 28, Ela—k2a), reading (12, 
19, 23, D3), woodcraft (20, 21, 49, F1, F2), 
sculpture (5, 20, 21), archeology (D1), stamps 
(20), leatherwork (21), photography, care of 
“hobby horses” (30), music, drama, camping 


(42), national forests (E2a 


Health and hygiene: Nutrition (9, 23, 26, 34, 
Ela, G4), height, weight and other records 
(21, D3, G4), hygiene and sanitation (13, 34, 
40, 45, A3, D3). 

International understanding lL, 4. 11 23, 29. 
37, 39, 52, C1, D3 


Natural science: Nature trails (14, 20, 21, 49), 
earthquakes (8), minerals (14, D1, D7), in- 
sects (E2a), birds and animals (10, 14, 16, 32, 
D1, E2a), forests (6, 22, E2a), astronomy (14, 
21), fish and water plants (I°5), weather con- 
ditions and trade winds (E2a, D1), specialized 


crops (D5). 


Safety education: Swimming and life saving 
(20, 21, E2a), traffic (3, 28, D7), light-houses 
(F6), accident prevention (3, 15, 43, G1), 
forest fire prevention (6, E2a 

Social studies: Conservation—fish (F5), flow- 
ers (51), forests 
racing, flood and headwater control, irrigation 
and dams (D1, D3, D5, £4, H); consumer’s 


(2a), soil—cover crops, ter- 
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consumer’s 


guide and services (K8a), 

quis 25), the woman shopper (G5); Indian 
fe and recent excavations (14, 39, 49, D1); 
economic trends and movements of population 
38, 50, Al, A2, D3, H, 1), industries—sugar, 
vool, ete. (D1), combustion engines, oil gush- 
I D7 marketing (E2a), standards and 


inits of weights and measures (F4); pulp and 
paper making, uses of hardwoods (F2, F3) fur- 
labor sta- 


ndustrial problems 


seals 2); 

tistics, pay rolls and costs of living (G3), child 
abor (G4), women in industry (G5); maps— 
base, tline, contour, geologic—coal, gas, 


topographic (D4, F7), exploration, 


discovery, research (8, 37), culture areas (14), 
historical (D6), standard symbols for govern- 
ment maps (D4). 


Parent and teacher study topics: The American 
family (1), Know Your School (D3), parents 
problems (23, 36, 47, D3), guidance problems 
(2, 7, 17, 18, 19, 24, 31, 35, 41, 44, 48, B1, B2), 
current economic problems (25, 50, D3, H, I, 
G2, G3). 

Catalogs of publications and visual mate- 
rials are available from many of the organiza- 
tions and agencies. A careful study of these 
will indicate the types of materials available 


and the general topics covered. When making 
requests for information or for materials it is 
desirable to specify the age level of the group 
to be served and the subjects or school activi- 
ties for which supplementary materials and 
teaching aids are needed. It is also helpful to 
obtain specific directions before placing 
orders. 

Symbols in the following directories may 
for free distribution; 
single copies free but 
for loan. 


be read as follows: F 
C=a charge is made; 8S 
quantities must be purchased; L 
Footnotes give more specific information for 
individual organizations and agencies. 


Teaching Aids Available from Government Agencies 


Notices of current publications appear each month in Scuoot Lire, the official journal of the Office of Education) 





Periodi 
cals 
I 2 
I e Treasury 
I I Research and Statist ic 
Pu Det Service 
Burea f Public Health Service Cc 
I [tl Budget 
BR f Justice 
i] Bureau of Investigatior 
f Prise I 
i rf ne , \ 
States Navy Recruiting Station 
» Fs {f the Interior 4 
1) { Motion Picture 
{) I lian Affair 
fT Edu ol ( 
4] Surve 
, Reclamatior Cc 
Park Ser ( 
i \1 
KE. De nt of Agriculture 
Office of Information 
n of Publications F,C 
' I Hervice 
of Motion Pictures 
of Visual Instruction 
tural Adjustment Administratior 
Council Division F 9 
Se ce ( 
if Commerce 
) Publications a 
Bureau Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
) I Forest Products 
Bureau of Standards 
f Fisheries 
f Lighthouses 
1 Geodetic Survey 
ent | Labor 
LD nof Publications and Supplie 
LD) n of Labor Standards ( 
B wi of Labor Statistic 
Bureau ( 
Burea ® 
} ¢ Cx cil 
Kh irce { mimittec 


Publications 


Descrip- List of Bulletins, Motion 


tion of publica- leaflets, : os ticon 
functions tions memoranda pictures slides 
3 4 5 6 7 8 
o.8 } F, ( 
( ~ 
{ a 
} 
L? 
4 
Educ 
I k F,C I 
k s 
k F k I I 
I I F, ( I I I 
} } fk J 
{ ~ 
( I F, ¢ 
} L? 
I 
c.g } I 
C,58 I F, ( I I 
k I F, ¢ 
I F, ( 
k F, ( 
k k C 
F F,C ] 
} 
K 
I F C,§8 L 
F F, ( C,§ 
I k c,s L ( 
} I cc o L 2 
I I 
I I C,S 


Visual materials! 


Stereop- Film 
Strips 


Posters, Other material 
pictures, 


charts, 


maps 
9 10 
Summary History of United States Money (F). 
Circulation Statement of United States Money. 
Issued monthly (F 
Enrollments in Indian schools (F). 
Sample books of report cards and cumulative 
records (L). 
( 
L Descriptive diagram of Government depart 
ments and offices (C, 8). 
b 
F, ¢ 
Bibliographies—Consumer’s Bookshelf; Coop- 
erative Bookshelf (C). 
Regional Division maps (F). 
C 
Obsolete nautical and aeronautical charts (F) 
bk 
bk 
F, ¢ 
F,C Exhibits. 


Bibliographies and reprints of articles on the 
educational! use of motion pictures and study 
guides for the documentary films, The Plow 
That Broke the Plains and The River (F). 


Regional planning books and maps (C). 





‘ Both 16 mm and 35 mm. 

6 Available for purchase. 

’ Adults only. 

* General map information circular. 
Available only to school libraries. 
Sound only. 

Purchase only. 


A special directory of U. S. Government films and a 
film chart on which are listed Government agencies 
distributing films and film study aids, are available 
from The National Emergency Council free of charge 

2 Both silent and sound pictures 
> Descriptive catalog free. 
‘ Projector sometimes available 


ual materials are for both adults and children unles 
therwise indicated 
Motion pictures, film strips, and stereopticon slides 
L.= Borrower pays transportation 
( Borrower also pays a service charge 
Silent only unless (?) or is indicated 


ctur 
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Teaching Aids Available From Professional and Noncommercial Organizations 








I Visual materials ! 
Bulle Direc Direc Indi 
> tions | 
Organizations B 0K Book | leafle B , . slons for vidu il ‘3 Stere- Other materials 
‘ lis , a r for a . | record | Motion “7 > > 
Per rte lists id rie ahit. lays, | wards pie- opti- | Film | Post- | Pic- Ex 
dicals c} ut E a} dren’s din. tures el strips ers | tures} hibit 
dre — -~ iren | hand ries, slides 
7 work etc 
1 4 i] 4 fs) 6 7 8 9 10 il 12 13 14 15 16 
i. American Association of University W« ( ( ( ( ( 
men, 1634 Eye St. NW., Washir 
D. C. 
2. American Association to Promote the | C,S | F, ‘ F, ( F, ( ( F 2 : F 2 Material for parents of preschoo! 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, 7 35th ] leaf childrer 
St. NW., Washington, D. C. | 
3. American Automobile Association, Mill ‘ F, ( F, ¢ F s,C F | L36 L? F 4 L High school text in traffic safety 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. indautomobiledriving. Stand 
ird rules for Safety Patrols 
Drivers’ test ind blueprint 
for te 
4. American Council of the Institute of Pa ( ( F, ( F, ( ( 
cific Relations, 129 East 52d St., New 
York, N. Y. 
5. American Federation of Arts, Barr Bldg., C F, ( ( KF, ( Reference guide for high-scho 
Washington, D. C. teachers and students; Teach 
6. American Forestry Association, 1713 K St Cc } I © I 
NW., Washington, D. C 
7. American Foundation for the Blind, 125 C I F, ( I 
46th St., New York, N. Y. 
8. American Geographical Society, Broad Cc ( t of publicat 
way at 156th St., New York, N. ¥ 7 
9. American Home Economics Associatior ( ( ( C ‘ implified material on family 
629 Mills Bldg., Washington, D. C e education (L 
10. American Humane Education Society, 180  C,S8 I I F, ( ( C C L, C F,C : I 
Longwood Ave., Boston, Mass 
i1. American Junior Red Cross, Washingtor C I } 1} F 4 F 4 } iti 
D.C. 
12. American Library Association, 520 N C ( ( 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill 
13. American Medical Association, ‘ } ( ( ( Cc ( 
Dearborn St., Chicago, Il 
14. American Museum of Natural Histor; L78 . Price list of slid prints, and 
77th St. and Central Park West, \ ( ( ( C ( .c7s z ' L popular publication 
York, N. Y. 
15. American National Red Cross, Washir ( F, ¢ F, ( Ik 
ton, D. C. 
i6. American Nature Association, 1214 t C F, ( C ( 
St. NW., Washington, D. C. 
17. American Social Hygiene Association, 5 C I F, ¢ Ci? ( Cc L I 
W. 50th St., New York, N. Y 
18. American Society for the Hard of Hearir C ( ( Cc 02,3 Proceedings of biennial confer 
Inc., ,1537 35th St. NW., Washingtor ence containing papers b 
D.C physicial eachers, and sociai 
ervice WOrKer 
19. Association for Childhood Education, 1201) C ‘ F. ( fl , 
iéth St. NW., Washington, D. C ’ --!) ¢ pu at 
20. Boy Scouts of America, 2 Park Ave., New C ( ( ( ( 
York, N. Y. 
21. Camp Fire Girls, 41 Union Square, New ( I I ( ( ( ( Bibliographies, source material 
York, N. Y. ind programs for Christmas 
Indian lor ind nature study 
er 
22. Charles Lathrop Pack Forestry ur ( 
dation, 214 16th St. NW., Washingt 
D.C. 
23. Child Study Association of America, 2% ( ( ( ( L " 
W. 57th St., New York, N. Y 
24. Child Welfare League of America, Inc., ( ( ( c Health progra or children ir 
130 E. 22nd St., New York, N. ¥ r ter caré 
25. Consumers Union of United States, I ( I 
55 Vandam 8t., New York, N. ¥ 
26. Elizabeth McCormick Memor I ] ( 
848 N. Dearborn St., Chicago Ill 
27. Family Welfare Association of America ( Ni: 
130 East 22nd St., New York. N. ¥ 
28. Girl Scouts, Inc., 14 W. 49th 8 Ne ( ( Handbook for leaders include 
York, N. Y. lirections for games, handwork, 
t¢ { 
29. Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New C39 ( : : C ( F oreigi ind 1 u tith 
York, N. Y. List availablk 
30. Leisure League of America, 30 Rockef ( 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
31 National Association for Nursery Ed’n., ( ( Conference Proceedings,”’ bien- 
71 East Ferry St., Detroit, Mich \ 
32. National Association of Audubon Societi¢ ( I I I LA, ¢ C C Cc ( 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y 
33. National Association of Day Nurser ( ( 
Inc., 122 East 22nd St., New York, N. ¥ 
34. National Child Welfare Association, 7 ( ( 
Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
35. National Committee for Mental Hy) ( ( 
50 W. 50th St., New York, N. Y 
36. National Congress of Parents and Tt ( ( 
ers, 1201 16th St. NW., Was! 
D.C. 
37. National Council for Prevention of War, ( I } ( ( ( ( C L, ¢ 
532 17th St. NW., Washington, D. ¢ 
38. National Education Association, 1201 16t! C | I F, ¢ : | 2 i . Lists of year books and other pub 
St. NW., Washington, D. C lications including educational 
week packets used by the 


veral departments and div 
ns of the N. ] 
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Teaching Aids Available From Professional 


and Noncommercial Organizations—Continued 





Publications 


Visual materials 





— Direc- — | Indi- 
Book | Book | leaflets,| BOok-| tions for | vidual) . | Stere- Other materials 
. lists Aatr lets for record | Motion : ~—_—_ in. > 
Peri- f lists study | ¥¢ shil- plays aie T . | opti- Film | Post- | Pic- Ex- 
dicals} (OF for out- — | pee.) | con | strips| ers | tures| hibits 
“| chil- | any So chil- | dren’s . | dia- | tures | sides 
dren |“ ults a s+ | dren | hand- | P28- ries, _— 
| ec} work Came, ete. 
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Training of Camp 
Kducational Advisers 


Concluded from page 137) 


and met and the training of advisers supple- 
mente 

Direct supervision and inspection plays a 
large part in the training of the advisers. The 
function of instruction is definitely recognized 


as coordinate with inspection. This super- 
vision is carried out by corps area educational 
listrict educational advisers, and 
subdistrict or sector inspector-instructors of 
The latter two operate usually 


upon a regularly scheduled hasis. Their 
duties are comparable to public-school super- 
visor 

Publications of the CCC Office of Education 
and the corps area and district headquarters 


play a large part in the training of camp 
advise1 In these publications, it is sought 
to supplement and amplify the policies and 
regulations which govern the work of the 
advisers. The office of the Director of CCC 
Camp Education has been sending out an 
nal advisers’ letter. Five corps area 
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16 mm. 
3 periodicals. 
Available for purchase. 


headquarters publish montaly magazines 
dedicated to the professional problems of the 
camp advisership. Several district head- 
quarters publish weekly papers or bulletins 
devoted to education. 

Camp advisers are encouraged to carry on 
personal study in the fields of education related 
to their duties by subscribing to professional 
magazines and taking correspondence courses. 
Borrowing privileges with various libraries 
are secured for advisers. In some instances, 
advisers have been granted brief periods of 
leave in order to complete requirements for 
higher degrees. 

Group conferences or training schools are 
held on an annual or more frequent basis for 
corps area advisers, for district advisers of a 
corps area, and for all camp advisers of a 
These 


conferences and schools usually are held for 


corps area, district, or a subdistrict. 


a 10-day or 2-week period, using the facilities 
of a cooperating college or university. The 
programs of these meetings are made up by 
educational officials of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, though universities and colleges 
contribute many instructors in the various 
fields. 

A typical training school for camp advisers 


Many available as a service for local P. T. A. organi- 


tions 


rransportation paid by borrower 


was that held last summer by officials of the 
First Corps Area, at Massachusetts State 
College, Amherst. In addition to a number 
of group conferences, three special groups of 
courses were offered: Two groups dealing with 
the theory of education and one group with 
shop work. Each adviser was required to 
select one course from each of the three groups. 
Groups one and two dealt with (a) current 
teaching problems, (b) securing and relating 
occupational information, (c) socialized educa- 
tion, (d) elements and mechanics of guidance, 
e) tests and measurements, and (f) guidance 
seminar. The third group included: (a) Car- 
pentry and wood lathe, (b) forge and metal 
lathe, and (c) industrial arts. A direct out- 
growth of this conference was the organization 
of the advisers of the corps area into the First 
Corps Area Guidance Association which has 
sought and secured affiliation with the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association 

In keeping with the principle of decentrali- 
zation which obtains in the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps, the in-service training of camp 
educational advisers has been decentralized 
insofar as decentralization is consonant with 
good administration, in order that special 
problems may be met more intelligently. 
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by Ellen C. 


kk *& At least 24 colleges and universi- 


ties opened their classrooms for 
parents, for teachers, or for group 
leaders to study in the field of 
child development and parent education the past 
summer. In the schedules there were courses, 
seminars, conferences, institutes, short courses, 
or forum sessions. Some of these were offered 
at the graduate level and others were open to 
undergraduates. 

Each year when teachers and others desir- 
ing to study, plan their summer schedules 
they naturally look about to see what may 
best serve their needs. The following review 
indicates in a measure the types of courses 
from which parents, teachers, and leaders of 
study groups made their choices. 

Two women’s colleges, Vassar and Mills 
College, offered courses and special oppor- 
tunities for parents. Three courses in child 
development were open at Mills College in 
addition to a series of lectures on practical 
aspects of child management which was given 
during the summer session for parents of 
children enrolled in the classes for children. 
All courses at Mills College were open to 
teachers and parents. 

At Vassar, the Institute of Euthenics offered 
instruction at the graduate level to both par 
ents of children from 2 to 10 years old who 
were enrolled in the children’s school. Hus- 


bands who were unable to register for full- 
The 





time work were enrolled for part-time. 
work for parents and for other students of 
child development centered in the children’s 
school where parents were permitted to ob- 
serve the activities of the children and the 
techniques of the experts in charge of the 
school, and to participate in some of its 
activities 

Members of the faculty set up individual 
programs that were intended to meet specific 
needs of parents and teachers 

Some of the larger universities again offered 
summer school opportunities to parents, to 
leaders in parents groups, to teachers and to 
school administrators to work together in the 
classroom on the problems that concern all of 
them. At Columbia University credit courses 
were open specifically in the field of parent 
education. Methods and materials in parent 
education were evaluated, group discussions 
and consultations were carried on under 
expert leadership; a course in problems of 
home-school relationships was given in whicl 
present methods of cooperation were evalu- 
ated. Because it is important for parents as 
well as teachers to observe experts when they 
handle children and by what methods they 
solve some of the problems of behavior, of 
attitudes and of habits, Columbia provides 
nursery schools where children play under ideal 
conditions, and where students, including par- 
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Parent Education Opportunities 


Lombard, Specialist in Parent Education 


ents, observed and participated under expert 
supervision 

In addition to three courses in parent educa- 
tion offered last summer at Columbia there 
were courses in education and in adult edu- 
cation open by which students rounded out 
their programs. 

Courses at the graduate level in child devel- 
opment and parent education were the type 
of opportunity offered at the Iowa Child Wel- 
fare Research Station of the State University 
f Iowa. The courses continued 8 weeks and 
covered many aspects of child development, 


such as child behavior and personality, men- 
tal hygiene of the child, physical growth of 
the child, education 


methods of physical measurement, 


advanced preschool 
genetics, 
research in child welfare, child study and 
parent education, and related subjects. The 
preschool laboratories at Iowa University 
are established as necessary features for the 
students in training. 

The Iowa Child Welfare 
cooperated with the Iowa State Council for 
Child Study and Parent Education, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
Arts, and Iowa State Teachers College in a 
the guidance 


tesearch Station 


3-day conference program on 
of the child which was open to all persons 
interested in childhood. This was the twelfth 
meeting of its kind to be held at the university. 
Experts were brought from distant places to 
discuss such subjects as, Why Children Go 
Wrong, Behavior Problems of the Normal 
Child, The Role of Parents and Teachers in 
Guiding Children, How Tribal Customs Affect 
Child Behavior, How Parents May Effectively 
Influence School Practice, What Parents Should 
Know About Their Schoo! Systems, and Some 
New Light on the I. qd. 

The conferences on social education and 
early childhood education at Stanford Uni- 
versity during the summer brought together 
representatives of professional and lay groups 
for discussion of aspects of social 
education and the growth needs of children. 
\t the forum sessions topics emphasizing 


many 


parent participation in social education and 
education for home responsibility were dis- 
cussed by experts. 

Many 
with parent-teacher groups in organizing and 


large universities have cooperated 


conducting institutes annually. Last sum- 
mer there were 500 persons registered at the 
Cornell University Institute. 
parent education, in the techniques of home 


Classes in 


and school cooperation, and lectures on many 
subjects constituted the 5-day program. 

At the University of Minnesota summer 
school a course in parent education was given. 
\ part of the course was concerned with the 
place of parent education in adult education, 
the aims and history of the movement for 


parent education, qualifications of leaders, 


and sources of materials. A large proportion 
of the time, however, was given to methods 
and practice in discussion groups. Methods 
used by the university were: Lecture, indi- 
vidual conferenge, writing answers to parents’ 
questions, short talks on assigned topics, the 
subgroup method, and the real discussion 
group. 

It was stated that because of the lack of a 
common background of education, or of expe- 
rience with children, the plans included various 
devices and a variety of material to be used 
in this program. 

The State Universities of Arkansas; Colo- 
Hampshire; Maryland; 
Oklahoma, and the Agricultural 
and Mechanical College; Dakota; 
Vermont; Washington; North Carolina, in- 
cluding the Woman’s College; Bucknell and 
Yale Universities; West Virginia; Massachu- 
setts State College; Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege; and Alabama College, held joint meetings 
with parent-teacher organizations during the 


rado; Florida;. New 
Oklahoma 


South 


summer sessions which varied in length from 
2to 5 days. 

Many teachers colleges and normal schools, 
as well as universities, held conferences or 
short courses, or institutes, for parent-teacher 
work, and parent education, such as Ball 
State Teachers College (Ind.), and several 
Texas State teachers colleges. 

No attempt has been made to describe 
here all the offerings of institutions in the field 


r of parent-teacher 


of parent education « 
cooperation that attracted parents, leaders, 
and teachers last summer to colleges and uni- 
versities, but there are some suggestions for 
students whether they are teachers or parents 
who are already beginning to plan study for 
another vear. 


* 


Negro History Week 


The annual celebration of Negro History 
Week will be held from February 5 to 12, 1939. 
This celebration is sponsored by the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and History, 
f stimulating greater interest 


for the purpose « 
in the study of the life and history of Negroes 
and their contributions to civilization. 

This particular celebration aims to empha- 
size the need for cooperation among educa- 
tional institutions in furthering a Nation-wide 
movement to give all American children an 
opportunity throughout the year to obtain 
accurate information about the thought, 
achievements, and aspirations of Negroes. It 
is hoped through this means to foster better 
interracial relations, to develop racial toler- 
ance, and to promote the cause of democracy. 
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Socializing Experiences in Conservation 


by Effie G. Bathurst, Specialist in Curricular Problems, Division of Special Problems 


* * * Teachers believe that pupils should 


engage in many school activities 
in the community outside of the 
schoolroom. Such activities afford 
socializing experiences and thus help children 
develop understanding of community prob- 
lems, wavs of thinking, and habits of action 
which make them more valuable members of 


a democratic society. 


One of the most important community 
problems which children study nowadays is 
the conservation of natural and human re- 
sources. Excursions are planned for the 
studv of trees, flowers, forests, soil, minerals, 
historical monuments. Pupils are sent to 
parks, woods, roadsides, farms, museums, and 
social institutions for information to supple- 
ment their textbooks. Classes are encour- 
iged to build sanctuaries, transplant flowers, 
and beautify roadsides near the school. In 
fact, there is something children can do re- 
garding the conservation of virtually every 


natural resource. 
Two factors increase the socializing value 


f 


conservation experiences, as of other com- 


munity experiences. They are the teachers’ 
technique in helping children use the resources 
of the community to the best advantage in 


their study and appropriate selection of 


ret ties 
Good Teaching 

Skillful technique is especially desirable in 
establishing purposes and plans and making 
assignments. In arranging for an excursion 
to study conservation in a park, for example, 
it is important that the teacher lead the pupils 
to the point where they need an excursion to 


understand their problem or to secure in- 
formation to carry on an activity, and then 


help them plan what to observe and study 
A mistake that teachers sometimes make in 
the use of ‘‘ecommunity resources” in teaching 


is to assume entire responsibility for plans and 
assignments rather than stimulate the pupils 
to desire information and help them make 
plat s to secure it. 

When this mistake is made children’s ex- 
periences in the community outside of the 
school are apt to consist of carrying out assign- 
ments of the teacher which are just as unlife- 
like as formal textbook lessons with no applica- 
tion to the lives of boys and girls. The 
children learn the facts assigned for study, but 
they do nothing with them. They neither 
participate in activities planned by community 
agencies, nor plan activities; and stereotyped 
study, even though it deals with social 
institutions, has little value in helping pupils 
understand the significance of social problems, 
think clearly and critically about them, or do 


something to solve them. 
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Activities Important 


Appropriate selection of activities is as im- 
portant as the teacher’s technique. Conser- 
vation activities selected for curricular ex- 
periences should be those in which the pupils 
can be led to see social or personal value and 
in which they can participate. Some teachers 
of social] studies believe that to have socializing 
value for the pupils’ activities should be useful 
to the community. They would have as 
many as possible of the children’s curricular 
activities of the socially useful type. 











The children are building pens in which to 
rear quail and pheasants for release in 


surrounding country. 


Other teachers advocate a balanced educa- 
tional program, including but not wholly 
comprised of socially useful activities. They 
believe that the curriculum should be lifelike 
and call attention to the fact that life is not 
made up entirely of activities useful to society 
at large. It includes many in which the indi- 
vidual has personal interest only. These 
teachers regard as socially useful, activities 
which the children consider of value to their 
group as well as those which are useful to 
society. 


Suggested Activities 


The following list of activities for the con- 
servation of natural resources includes those 
in which boys and girls can see value for their 
own group, for society at large, or for them- 
selves as individuals. 

Community surveys—Boys and girls can 
make an inventory of the natural resources 
of their community and of the conservation 
activities in progress, and discuss programs 
for further conservation. 

For example, they can list the kinds of 
birds which are common in the community 
and others which are seen only now and then. 
They should learn where bird sanctuaries have 
been established and note the kinds of birds 
protected. They can plan means to protect 
and attract more birds which especially need 


protection. 


Harmless wild animals may be observed 
and listed. A campaign perhaps will be 
needed to provide food for certain rare animals 
and prevent needless hunting and trapping. 

Few citizens know what wild flowers exist 
in their communities nor how fast even the 
common varieties are disappearing. Children 
can perform a service in finding patches of wild 
flowers in the community at different seasons 
of the year and in informing the community 
about desirable ways of conserving them. : 

It is important that pupils learn to appre- 
ciate the Nation’s need for conservation of the 
soil. Interviews with farmers who are engaged 
in protecting the soil will give children one 
viewpoint. Interviews with farmers who are 
not conserving their soil are sometimes useful 
in getting the other side of the question or in 
understanding the general problem which the 
Nation faces in establishing a conservation 
program. Making maps of soil-conservation 
projects in the community is interesting and 
helpful. 

Junior clubs.—Conservation clubs are help- 
ful in encouraging the continuation of currie- 
ular activities after school hours and on week- 
ends and during vacation. They can be or- 
ganized according to the interests of the pupils. 

Some boys and girls enjoy belonging to bird 
clubs. The activities in which such clubs en- 
gage are numerous. They can learn to iden- 
tify birds and bird nests, study about the 
kind and amount of food consumed by differ- 
ent birds, study nesting habits, build blinds 
and observe interesting incidents in the family 
life of certain birds, and construct feeding 
stations. 

In rural communities several boys may wish 
to organize a group as a junior wildlife society, 
elect junior game wardens, and work definitely 
to discourage promiscuous trapping of fur- 
bearers rare in the community, and wanton 
destruction of fish 

Wild-flower clubs find many things to study 
and many needs for conservation activity. 
The members should learn to identify wild 
flowers and plants of the community. Soil 
conditions can be studied, and rare varieties 
of flowers transplanted. Flower trails should 
be established and posters erected in fields, 
woods, or parks where wild flowers grow. 

Sanctuaries, wild-flower gardens, nature 
trails.—In woods or fields wildlife sanctuaries 
can be established by providing shelter re- 
quired by native birds and animals. Study 
is necessary to learn what grasses and shrubs 
are useful for food and shelter. Plants must 
be selected according to soil and moisture 
conditions and preferences of the birds ,to be 
attracted. Artificial shelters of brush or 
sticks can be built when there is not sufficient 
plant growth for protection. 
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A wild-flower garden on the school ground 
is a never-ending source of interest and study 
which may lead some pupils to plant wild- 


flower gardens at home. Many trips to 
places where wild flowers bloom are necessary 
to learn which are native and what kind of 
soil they need. In the spring and summer, 
the flowers can be transplanted in the school 
garden provided they are set in soil similar to 
that from which they are taken. In summer 
and autumn seed of some flowers can be gath- 
ered and kept for sowing at convenient times. 
Nature trails in woods, fields, or parks are 
sources of pleasure to pupils and community. 
Work and study are required at first to dis- 
cover and identify the plant and animal life 
in the place chosen for the trail. Ingenuity 
and creativeness are necessary to make inter- 
esting signs and posters. But when a trail 
is well established, children and adults who 
love nature enjoy its beauty and profit from 
the information it contains. Their interest 
is increased when those in charge solicit 
information about new plants, rare birds, 
woodchucks’ holes, dusting beds of quails, 
rabbits’ haunts, animal tracks and trails in 
newly fallen snow, and other interesting items 
for which signs or posters should be made. 


Materials Available 


Materials to aid teachers in developing the 
activities suggested are listed in the following 
bibliographies available from the Office of 
Education as long as the supply lasts: 

Good References for Conservation Education 
in Elementary Schools, Bibliography No. 
70, 1938. 

Good References for Conservation 
in Secondary Schools, Bibliography No. 55, 
1938. 

Good References on Conservation of Trees and 
Forests for Use in Elementary Schools, Bib- 
liography No. 71, 1938. 


Education 


Good References on Conservation of Birds, 
Animals, and Wild Flowers for Use in Ele- 
mentary Schools, Bibliography No. 72, 1938 
Information regarding the teaching of con- 

servation is contained in Conservation in the 

Education Program Bulletin 1937, No. 4, 

available from the Superintendent of Docu- 

ments, United States Government Printing 

Office, Washington, D. C., for 10 cents. 
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An Adventure or a Job? 
(Concluded from page 143) 


suggestion that they find out how blueprints 
are made. The youngster said, ‘‘Why don’t 
you tell us. You knew al) the time about 
how city water is purified, and you just made 
us the work of finding out.’’ Many times the 
fact that the teacher is learning with the 
children gives zest to the attack on the prob- 
lems to both the teacher and the children. 
The teacher is better able to put herself in 
the position of other members of the school 
group as they approach problems for the first 
time. Such a situation offers one of the best 
opportunities to develop cooperative group 
work. 

No amount of subject matter will secure 
successful learning if the teacher does not 
know the powers and limitations of the chil- 
dren in her group. What are the child’s 
special interests? Home conditions? Rela- 
tions to other children? Attitude toward 
learning? Special abilities? Health habits? 
Recognized disabilities? Previous school rec- 
ord? Such a list may be increased to cover 
every phase of the child’s personality and 


environment. 


Shall a Teacher Reach Her Own Conclusions? 


The printed or spoken word of authority 
often embarrasses teachers. They feel that 
because an opinion has been expressed in 
writing or verbally by an administrator or by 
a well-known educator, the point of view must 
be adopted. Unfortunately certain adminis- 
trators may give teachers this impression. 
The present educational order calls for a 
teacher who is open-minded toward new ideas, 
but who comes to her own conclusions on the 
basis of thinking and discussion as a follow-up 
to reading or listening. The teacher who 
says, “I don’t use sand table construction 
don't like it,” has allowed 
She must either 


because I know you 
herself to follow false gods. 
adopt or reject a learning procedure, because 
she genuinely believes in it. Administrators 
must make it possible for this type of teacher 


to continue in the profession. 


Is the Teacher To Be Director or Guide? 


To contrast the relation of the teacher to the 
learning situation, she is sometimes a director 
with orders to be followed, but more desirably 
a guide who aids children in the acquisition of 
learning. It is hoped that the “turn, stand, 
pass” variety of teacher has had her day and 
has moved out of the picture. There are inter- 
mediate steps to be taken before the teacher 
becomes in the truest sense a guide to learners. 
The teacher in this relationship gives children 
the opportunity to plan with her the events of 
the school day on the basis of large blocks of 
time devoted to related subject fields such as 


language, arts, social studies, tool subjects, 





creative and recreational experiences. The 
teacher does not lose sight of the fact that over 
a given period of time all subject fields will 
receive attention, that reading will receive its 
fair share of emphasis, that writing and spelling 
will not exceed the limits established by scien- 
tific investigations, and that no area of ex- 
perience will be slighted. The teacher-guide 
makes use of experiences outside as well as 
inside the classroom; with children’s help she 
discovers a wealth of concrete materials that 
make learning vital; she gives children the 
opportunity to take coresponsibility in plan- 
ning, carrying out, and evaluating learning 
experiences; she discusses with children the 
quality of the work which they have done 
individually and as a group and instead of 
making reports to parents, which are a deep 
dark secret insofar as children are informed, 
considers the report as a joint effort to state 
fairly the child’s successes and failures. 

[Is it possible in a public school to develop 
such a learning situation as the one described? 
There are many illustrations of such practice 
to be found in various public schools through- 
out the country. Of course no teacher can 
jump from the traditional method of teach- 
ing subjects into a changed set-up without 
taking some intermediate steps. She can 
In the 


first place, children may be given the experi- 


make beginnings in a number of ways. 


ence of planning some part of the school day 
such as a Poem Parade or a school excursion. 
They may evaluate an assembly program, list- 
ing “Things We Did Well” and ‘Things 
Which We Can Improve.’ Children can 
take responsibility for building a bibliography 
of books and other materials to answer a 
specific social studies problem such as, How 
Did the Pioneers Prepare Their Food? Then 
they may branch out into more comprehensive 
planning of a unit possibly in elementary 
science in which in answer to questions raised 
by individuals, the group sets up a series of 
problems on How Electricity Influences Our 
Living. The group suggests methods of work, 
materials for learning, and ways in which in- 
formation can be used. Sometimes an oppor- 
tunity may be given children to join volun- 
tarily a group which is organizing an individual 
plan for remedial work in arithmetic. Such a 
plan if carried out in a way that enables chil- 
dren to see their difficulties and their needs, 
rapidly spreads to the entire group. Substi- 
tuting new methods for old is a gradual 
process. For that reason, records of ways in 
which teachers modify their programs are of 
great value to other workers, not because they 
set a pattern, but rather because they show 
that changes are possible and desirable. 

The problems which have been implied or 
examined specifically in this discussion are 
only a few of the many that are currently in 
evidence wherever elementary school teach- 
ers meet in a professional way. If the solu- 
tion to these problems can be approached as an 
adventure and not as a job, the teacher will 
enjoy her pioneering as an individual and 
personal experience. 
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Kdueation of Girls in an Industrial Society 


’ 


by Maris M. Pr offitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist in Industrial Education 


The Salic law of medieval France 


<cluded women from the throne of 
that country; the Constitution of 
. the United States until recent years 


lenied women the right of suffrage; and the 
present programs of our schools fail to provide 
for the education of girls in industrial subjects 
in a way that is commensurate with conditions 
obta g in their environment. This failure 
is so pronounced that the question may well be 
raised as to whether we look forward or back- 
ard en selecting curriculum subjects for the 
adjust nt of girls to society. Even though 
om I il subjects have been extensively 
added during the past generation and educa- 
tion f ymemaking is now included as a 
separa irriculum in many schools, the 
influence of tradition upon our curriculum is 
ore evident than in courses gen- 

erally rsued by girls 
Tl tuation obtains regardless of the fact 
that our girls, as well as our boys, live in a 
ociety, the predominant element of which 
is i ti industry characterized by the 
powe rive machine. The development of 
the machine and its varied uses and the produc- 
tion of ] er and its universal application are 
leter g as no other factor does, the pat- 
ter! f our civilization. For example, a 
labor-saving machine is invented and thou- 
sands of persons are thrown out of employment 
with the result that a social practice must be 
formulated to aid in the readjustment of these 
pers to a state of economic independence; 
a machine for more rapid transportation is 
perfected and communities are merged and 
communit objectives and social attitudes 
are changed; a machine for improved com- 
munication of intelligence is installed and 
const ness of social relationships is quick- 


ened the world over; a machine for providing 
imination is developed and social 


iabits are modified; a machine for making and 


reproducing pictures comes into general use 
and the same aesthetic experiences are made 
available to millions of people; a machine for 
more iickly and more perfectly transporting 
commodities displaces former methods and our 
standards of diet are changed. 

Though woman is a part of this social order, 
so largely fashioned by industrial life, her edu- 
cation is often a thing apart from subjects 
dealing th industrial activities. She may 
purchase and drive an automobile, yet her 
knowledge of this machine may not go beneath 
the finish on the car. She may be entirely 


ignorant of the operating principle of the 
internal combustion engine that powers it, of 
the precision work required in its construction, 
and of the industrial organization and the 
manufacturing processes that produced it. 
She may use various electrical appliances in 
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the home, yet never receive instruction in 
simple electric circuits, the principles of Ohm’s 
law, the generation and distribution of elec- 
trical power, or the application of the principle 
of the loose carbon connection as used in the 
telephone transmitter. She may use perfumes 
distilled with alcohol but never learn the 
methods and processes involved in bringing 
the refuse of a sugar mill in Cuba to a manu- 
facturing plant in the States where it is turned 
into alcohol. She may ride in a Pullman car 
but have no conception of how its truck was 
cast in one piece to make her journey safe. 
She may enjoy the use of textiles without 
knowing how wool, wood, cotton, and flax 
have been converted into beautiful fabrics. 
Last but not least, she may enter employment 
in a factory without any training that would 
be of value either for her initial position or for 


her upgrading. 
Boys Too, Deficient 


As a part of a defense mechanism for the 
present status quo relative to the lack of pro- 
visions in our publie schools for instruction in 
industrial subjects for girls, it may be coun- 
tered that boys, too, are very largely deficient 
in such knowledge and abilities as have bee 
indicated. The writer would parry such a 
remark by pointing out that this article deals 
with girls only and that, moreover, it would 
not be fair to justify shortcomings in the edu- 
cation of girls by pointing out similar short 
comings for boy 8. The implication, therefore, 
is that both boys and girls should be provided 
educational experiences that will help them to 
understand and to participate effectively in the 
social order wn which they live and the factors 
which are most influential in producing that 
social orde ie 

Means, methods, and techniques to be in- 
cluded in educational provisions to meet the 
needs indicated above would be comprehen- 
sive. They would include not only manipu- 
lative practices in changing raw materials into 
commodities useful to man, but the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge through demonstrations, ob- 
servations, plant visits, assigned readings, or- 
ganization for shop work, and scoring and 
competitive judging of industrial products— 
for which purpose pupils will have been ade- 
quately prepared through study and instruc- 
tion conducted as a regular part of class and 
shop work. As different from the instruction 
given at the present time in connection with 
some of the social science subjects which are 
taught from textbooks by the recitation 
method, the kind of instruction here pointed 
out would be built around materials and 
processes, the concrete things which form the 
basis for industrial life and to which such in- 


struction naturally belongs. Furthermore, 
the instruction would be given by teachers 
qualified by training and experience to ap- 
proach instruction from the standpoint of ma- 
terials and processes, including manipulation, 
that is, teachers of industrial arts and voca- 
tional industrial subjects. 


Disappearing 


A cursory glance at the fields in which 
woman is entering as a competitor of man 
shows that employment opportunities based 
upon sex differences are rapidly disappearing. 
This is a natural accompaniment of the gen- 
eral diminution of differences in most human 
activities classified according to sex. Of all 
our people who are gainfully employed, 22 per- 
cent are women. Women constitute about 14 
percent of all persons gainfully employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries. If 
typewriters, billing and accounting machines, 
and machines used in household work are 
taken into consideration, it is probable that 
more women than men operate machines. It 
is estimated that about one-third of the driv- 
ers of automobiles are women. 

With the coming of suffrage, women are 
more and more taking their places alongside 
of men in the professions—including engi- 
neering, business enterprises, and the owner- 
ship of property individually held. Studies 
have been made that indicate that more 
women are beneficiaries of wills than are men, 
that they constitute a considerable percentage 
of the investors in stocks and bonds and of 
the stockholders in some large corporations. 
In short, women are operators and owners of 
industries and the products of industries to a 
degree that demands a better education for 
the discharge of such responsibilities than is 
now provided them. 

What classification can be made of educa- 
tional objectives looking toward the adjust- 
ment of women to a social order in which 
industry is the dominant element is a question 
frequently asked. The answer must come 
from an analysis of the responsibilities which 
women are assuming and the activities they 
are carrying on. Exclusive of industrial arts 
offered in the grades as developmental experi- 
ence in which pupils are given opportunity 
for self expression in concrete, material forms 
of media, an empirical reaction to the question 
suggests the following: 


General Industrial Intelligence 
The possession of general industrial in- 
telligence necessary for the discharge of respon- 


sibilities incumbent upon the citizen and voter is 
(Concluded on page 156) 
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Safe-Driving Drive 


Other cities could copy to their advantage 
the plan adopted in Wichita, Kans., of offer- 
ing courses for drivers of both commercial and 
lay automobiles and trucks. 

According to J. C. Woodin, supervisor of 
industrial education in Wichita, the program 
grew out of a discussion in the safety council 
of the local chamber of commerce 

Four classes for drivers are now in opera- 
tion. Two of them meet in the evening and 
the other two from 10 to 12 o’clock in the 
morning, the latter being arranged to meet the 
schedules of the drivers. In all cases, classes 
for commercial drivers are held in the plant of 
the company whose drivers are enrolled in 
them. One concern has offered a cash prize 
to the driver who passes the best test when 
the course is completed. 

The classes were started by Stanley Aber- 
crombie, supervisor of the traffic clinic of the 
Wichita Police Department. 

The safe-driving practice classes provide 
instruction in motor vehicles; streets and 
highways; causes of accidents; motor vehicle 
laws; habit as a protective device; defensive 
driving; courtesy in commercial vehicle oper- 
ation; local accidents; the relation of engineer- 
ing, education, and enforcement to the acci- 
dent problem; and sound driving techniques. 

The local chamber of commerce, the police 
department, and industries and business estab- 
lishments operating vehicles have cooperated 
with the Wichita public schools in the safe- 
driving practice classes. 


F. F. A. Get Loans 


California members of the Future Farmers 
of America in need of small sums of money to 
be used in financing supervised farm practice 
enterprises and for similar purposes may now 
secure them. A commercial banking institu- 
tion with a series of branches in all parts of 
the State has agreed to make character loans 
of amounts as high as $40 merely on the 
signatures of these boys and with the approval 
of the vocational agriculture teacher who 
sponsors the F. F. A. chapter to which these 
boys belong. Loans of from $40 to $150, 
moreover, are made to boys with the guarantee 
of their parents. In neither case is a chattel 
mortgage taken. The loans are primarily 
character loans. ‘This plan,” the Cali 
fornia Department of Education states, ‘will 
strengthen the facilities of F. F. A. chapter 
loan funds and Federal farm credit agencies 
and will provide additional training for F. F. A 
members in finance and contracts.” 


It Takes All Types 


A department store credit manager and 
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fashion specialist, the personnel manager of a 
large mail-order house, a chain-store sales 
manager, a steel company traffic manager, 
and an advertising specialist were among those 
who presented instruction in evening classes 
for employees of retail and service establish- 
ments in Des Moines, Iowa, last fall. 

Courses were offered in credit sales promo- 
tion and control; retail training for junior 
employees; salesmanship; merchandise styling; 
show-card and sign writing; and the applica- 
tion of current rates and tariffs to the dis- 
tributive business. 

Important is the fact that these courses 
were sponsored by the local Retail Merchants 
Bureau, retail grocers, the Meat Dealers’ 
\ssociation, the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion, and the Des Moines Transportation 
Club. 


The Acid Test 


The acid test of a vocational school, ac- 
cording to Samuel E. Fleming, assistant su- 
perintendent of Seattle public schools, is the 
placement of students who complete its 
courses. 

Pointing to the placement activities of the 
Thomas A. Edison Vocational School in 
Seattle, Wash., Mr. Fleming calls attention 
to the fact that 88 percent of those who 
graduated fror the day trade department of 
the school in June 1937 had found regular 
employment by February 15, 1938. 

Placements are made through the teachers 
in the school who cooperate with the Junior 
Employment and Counseling Service, a group 
composed of representatives of the Federal 
Employment Office and others interested in 
employment activities. Students placed by 
the Edison School are followed up in employ- 
ment until their establishment in the em- 
ployment is assured, 

The Edison School, which was opened in 
1930, “is now having the gratifying experi- 
ence,” according to Mr. Fleming, “of receiv- 
ing calls for workers from former students 
who are in business for themselves.”’ 

The reasons assigned by Mr. Fleming for 
the school’s success in placing graduates are 
as follows: (1) The number trained is limited 
to the number that can be absorbed in the 
trade; (2) students are chosen on a selective 
basis, thus eliminating many pupil personnel 
factors that would render placement difficult; 
3) the school maintains intimate contact 
with industry through teachers and advisory 
committees; and (4) Edison graduates have 
“made the Edison trade-mark a stamp of 
superior quality.” 

Instead of training in any one industry, the 
Edison school believes in training for several 


industries. “‘Forty trainees in two industries 





kkk 
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have a better chance for employment than do 
the 40 in one industry, providing, of course, 
equal care is used in selecting the industries. 





In passing, it might be pointed out that 
diversifying does not add to the cost of a 
vocational school. Only one class can be 
trained with one set of equipment if, as in 
Edison, pupils are given from 5 to 7 hours per 
day in shop practice. It costs no more to 
provide a set of equipment in some additional] 
field than it costs to duplicate equipment. 
For example, 20 students could be trained as 
machinists and 20 as tailors at no greater 
cost than to train 40 as machinists.”’ 


Conference Method Suits Him 


Buyers, department heads, and_ similar 
experts in business establishments in Oakland, 
Calif., are receiving training for teaching 
classes in merchandising, selling, and related 
subjects for those employed in retail houses. 

To qualify as teachers, these buyers and 
department heads, each a specialist in his 
own field of merchandising, must have com- 
pleted an extension course in teacher training 
offered by the California State Department 
of Education. Broadly speaking, this course, 
which was offered last spring, covered teaching 
methods in general but dealt more particu- 
larly with training for leading conferences in 
distributive education subjects. 

The value of the conference method of 
teaching distributive occupations classes is 
emphasized by 8. M. Blodgett, a member of 
the teacher-training group who conducts a 
class in ‘problems involved in merchandising 


“When | 


stray from the use of the conference method 


men’s and boys’ wear.” He says: 


and trv to emulate my college professors as a 
lecturer, interest noticeably lags. But when 
I swing into the conference method again, 
interest is stimulated and results are better. 
Invariably the best material developed during 
a Class period comes from group thinking. 
And group thinking can be brought about 
most effectively through conference teaching.”’ 
Mrs. Helen Smith, teacher coordinator at 
the Merritt Business School in Oakland, is 
conducting the specialized teacher-training 
program for retail store department heads. 


They Train Them and Place Them 


There is a special division for girls in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Trade School. Courses 
given in the school are intended to fit girls 
for wage-earning occupations 

The course in foods and catering offers in- 
tensive training in menu planning, marketing, 
figuring food costs, handling money, meat and 
vegetable cookery, pastry cooking, decorat- 
ing, hostess and waitress work. The type of 
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the dressmaking course 


training provided 
is suggested in the statement to be found in 
the school prospectus that ‘‘a girl who takes 
lressmaking should have a knack for making 
clothe i. taste for color and artistic combina- 
tions, patience, perseverance, and a personality 
that | aid her in getting along with people. 
She uuld be swift with her needle, good in 
mea ts, and have an eye for line and 
lesis 

rr g give the Springfield school in 
me ichine ope rating on five different 
ty pe achines and in essential trade 
Kno\ igre short cuts to garment construc- 
tion, mass production, and speed. 

Pu g its attention to a much neglected 
field, the Springfield Trade School trains girls 

nal homemaking and provides for 

“tl { work in household service. Foods 


and clothing; and care of the home, including 


the fundamentals of cleaning, laundering, 
consumer purchasing, and artistic arrangement 
of rooms, are the principal subjects covered 
in this cours« 

Courses are offered in various factory occu- 
pati n hygiene, related business practice, 
related art; and general related academic sub- 
jects ch as English, civies, arithmetic, sci- 
ence, economics, and music are also offered by 
the se 

rhe Springfield institution attempts to place 
girls complete its courses in positions for 


which they are fitted and trained. Interest- 
statement of the school’s require- 
ment t every girl “‘be neat, courteous, or- 


ler ever forget to be a lady 


{4 Transformation 


Somet g had to be done about it. The 
girls the home economics department of 
he Hardee County High School, Wauchula, 
Fla ed a ng room-dining room The 


bility open to them was to “‘rehabil- 
e room 26 by 1314 feet Jined 
valls with blackboards, and con- 
taini three old tables, an old cabinet, kitchen 


Tate stora 


itens need of repair, and a hall tree, and 
towels and dish rags strung along 
But the home economics class accepted the 
challenge They took down the blackboards, 
ibstituting for them wall board and plaster. 


hey painted the walls. They constructed a 
arge ed cabinet to hold dresses made in the 
sewing classes. They removed all unnecessary 
irticles from the room. A small cabinet suc- 
cumbed to varnish removers, cleaning, and 
sanding and emerged eventually as a magazine 
CAD 

Phe ill tree was completely dismantled. 


It mirror was removed and after some 
iodeling was hung separately on the wall; 
its stand was transformed into a seat or stand 
to be used by the girls in leveling their dresses 
ng classes; and the sideboards which 


forme! held the mirror were used for the 
sides and ends, and the long side posts, for the 
egs of a coffee table, constructed by deft 
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A storage room ‘‘rehabilitated”’ into a living room-dining room. 


hands. A piece of plyboard was used for the 
top of the table and an old picture frame was 
pressed into duty as a serving tray. 

A drop-leaf table, suitable for either dining 
room or living room use, a fern stand, a daven- 
port, an auto chair, a barrel chair, wall book- 
cases, a rejuvenated lamp, and curtains and 
portieres made of burlap—all constructed by 
the home economics girls—completed the 
equipment. 

No longer does this room present a picture 
of discouraging drabness. On the wall above 
the davenport is a beautiful hanging donated 
by a friend; and on the opposite wall a beauti- 
ful scene is depicted. Vases and books also 
adorn the room. 

The projects planned and worked out by the 
Wauchula homemaking students in making 
the storage room into a living room-dining 
room were intended to give them experience 
in remodeling a room on a simple and economi- 
cal basis, appropriate to the living scale of the 
homes represented by the students. It was 
fine practice for girls who had chosen as their 
home project home care and improvement. 


Nurses Study Chemistry 

Nurses enrolled in training courses in St. 
Mary’s and William Newton Memorial Hos- 
pitals in Winfield, Kans., must present certain 
credits in chemistry before they are certificated 
as graduates of these courses. They are 
getting these credits in evening classes ar- 
ranged for their benefit by the Winfield public 
schools. 

According to Superintendent of Schools 
Evan E. Evans, it came about in this way: 
‘‘Back in 1925,’’ he says, ‘‘we found that our 
school could be of service to St. Mary’s Hos- 


pital by offering a course in chemistry meeting 
the hospital's requirements in its nurses’ 
training course. This course is given by 
T. H. Vaughn. Since 1928 when the William 
Newton Memorial Hospital was built the 
nurses who are in training in the two institu- 
tions have taken this chemistry together in 
the publie school. 

“Twenty-two students were enrolled in 
Mr. Vaughn’s classes for the fall period, which 
met in the chemistry department of the local 
school. Cost of instruction in these classes is 
borne by the State board for vocational educa- 
tion, and the place of meeting, materials, and 
equipment are furnished by the Winfield 
Board of Education.”’ 

Superintendent Evans calls attention to the 
fact that numerous other courses are being 
provided under the adult education program 
of the Winfield public schools. For instance, 
there is a course in dietetics for nurses. 
There are also courses in crops and soils, 
farm programs, cabinetmaking, showcard 
writing, crafts, salesmanship, and hygiene. 

A number of the courses are financed by the 
State board for vocational education, others 
by the Winfield Board of Education only, and 
one course—hygiene—by the American Na- 
tional Red Cross. 

Calling attention to the book review 
periods arranged as a part of the adult educa- 
tion program in Winfield, Superintendent 
Evans says: “These book review periods are 
free to the public and the average attendance 
at these review meetings is between 300 and 
100.”’ 

C. M. ArTHur 


* 
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New Books and Pamphlets 


Vocations 
Vocations in Short Stories, by 
Morgan. Chicago, American 
ciation, 1938. 47 p. 50 cents. 
Annotated list of short stories 
material of interest to high schoo] student 


Vera Eleanor 
Library Asso- 


containing vocational 


Youth and the World’s Work; vocational 
adjustment of youth in the modern world, by 
James H. Bedford. Ist ed. Angeles 
Society for Occupational Research, Itd., 1938 
140 p. 

A study of the vocational interests, attitudes, and abilities 
of modern youth in comparison wit 
the vocational world. 


Los 


opportunities 


For the Library 

Key to the Out-Of-Doors; a bibliography of 
nature books and 
Richard James Hurley. 
H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. 


Lists books, magazines, pictures and lantern slides, nature 
devices and supplies. 


compiled by 
York, The 


$2.50. 


materials, 
New 


256 Dp 


Quotations for Special Occasions, by Maud 
Van Buren. New York, The H. W. Wilso1 
Co., 19388. 201 p. $2.50. 

Approximately 100 quotations ar I r each « 0 
different occasions calling for special observance. In addit 
to the important Nation-wide holidays, among those 
cluded are: Conservation week, Fla lay, Healt 
Mother’s day, Safety week, and T! 


Health and Safety Education 
Wanted, a Real Nurse, an “R. N.’”’ and 

Safe Nursing Care and Where to Ask For It 
are two folders prepared by the Nursing Ih 
formation Service, 50 West 50th 
New York City. 

Describes briefly the significance of the term ‘‘Registerea 
Nurse” and suggests how to secure prof nal or other types 
of nursing services when needed. 


Street, 


Free. 


Was! ington, i, 4... 
1938. 502 


members 


Sportsmanlike Driving. 
American Automobile Association, 
p. illus. $2.50. (Discounts to 
and educational institutions. 
lisher. ) 


Apply to pub 


Written and edited by specialists in traffic and ir 
Material is presented in five units with suggestion for teach- 
ing. 


For High Schools 

Our Debt to the Pacific. 
high schools and junior colleges. 
cisco, Calif., Published by Department of thi 
Pacific Area, Golden Gate International Ex- 
position, 1938. 30 p. (Pacific House Biblio- 
graphies, I.) 5 cents, single copy. 


A bibliography for 


San Fran- 


The first of a series of bibliographies offered jointly by the 
administration of Pacific House and by the American Coun- 
cil of the Institute of Pacific Relatior 
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EDUCATORS’ BULLETIN 


A Guide to the Discussion and Apprecia- 
tion of film of India. 
Prepared by Frederick Law. Recom- 
the Motion Committee 
of the Department of Secondary Education of 
the National New 
York, 1938. (Photoplay Studies, Series 
of 1938. 


technicolor 
Houk 
Picture 


Drums, a 
mended by 
Education Association. 

15 Pp. 
15 cents, single copy (From Edu- 
cational and Recreational Guides, Inc., 1501 
Broadway, Room 1418, New York, N. Y.). 

A guide to the study of background and plot with sugges- 


tions for original writings and further reading in connection 
with ‘‘Drums 
Susan O. FuTTERER 


* 
Recent Theses 


A list of the most recently received doctors’ 
and masters’ theses in education, which may 
be borrowed from the library of the Office of 
Education on interlibrary loan. 


ly of Wellsville union free 





hool district no. 1 for program and building expansion. 
Master’s, 1938. Cornell University. 171 p. ms. 

BRI NGER, HERMAN P. ( rison of the efficiency of 
in ind I ethod and a group method in the teaching 
of ninth grad ebra. Master 35. Pennsylvania State 
College 0p.1 

DELANEY, HENRY O. Evaluation of the teacher retire- 

t 1 M chusett Master 1938. Boston 
I ! 88 

DwYy! MADELINE 7 Character education through 

eral Master’s, 1938. Boston University. 102 p. ms. 

ELWI CLARENCE E. Influence of the enlightenment on 
the Catl theory of religious education in France, 1750 
1850. Doctor 1938. Harvard University. 502 p. ms 


“5 


FLEMMIN ELIZABETH Socio-economic background of 
high I Q v¥ I Q high school student Master’s, 1935. 
Ge eV 1 Ur t 28 p.! 

FREN( Wittiam C. Trends of topics in certain general 

urse nas shown by popular textbooks. Doc- 

r’ 29 Vew York Univer 194 p. ms 


FRIERSON, MARGUERITE S. Study of children’s knowledg« 


yf current political and civic information. Master's, 1938 
Boston University 136 p. ms 
Frits, CLA Study of the change in civie attitudes and 
tion aS a criterion for teaching procedure. 
Master’s, 19 Pennsylvania State College. 36 p.m 


GLEITZ, FLORENCE M. Supervision of education in the 


ommunity: an analysis of significant cases in present prac- 
tice. Doctor’s, 1937. New York University. 271 p. ms 


Mary A Emergence of secular education in 


France Master's, 1935. George Washington University. 
10) 

Ho.uis, ERNEST V. Philanthropic foundations and higher 
education Doctor’s, 1938 Teachers College, Columbia 
Un rsit 651 


HORNER, RUTH. 1 group of individuals failing 
s in the College of liberal arts of Syracus« 


Master’s, 1937. 


Study ol 
in one or moré 
university 


course 


during the year 1936-37. Syracuse 


University. 77 p.ms 
Hunt, WinutaAM F. Level of excellence for high school 
newspapers. Master’s, 1934. New Jersey State Teachers 


College. 112 p.ms 


BOARD 





MILLER, J. 
high 
Washington University. 34p 


ALBERT. Social adjustment of underage and 


overage school students Master's, 1938. George 


MORTON, Mary E. Study of the ure time pursuits of 


1 group of recent Syracuse universit raduates., Viaster’s, 


1938. Syracuse University. 117 p. m 


PALMER, LUTRELLE F. Community-centered high school 
in Newport News, Va.: a proposal for its establishment and 
a program for its operation. Master’s, 1936. Hampton 
Institute. 82 p. ms. 
eling program of 
mn for National youth 
Boston 


PORTER, RAYMOND W resting for coun 
the Young men’s Christian associati 
administration members in Boston. Doctor’s, 1937 


University. 215 p 


RANKIN, Fay 8S. R us attitudes of college students 
Peabody 


a comparative tudy George 


College for Teachers. 8 

M Study of hool costs in Red Lake 
il for a large district with 
University of North 


RIPPLE, ALECK 
county, Minnesota, with a props 
Plummer as a center. Master’s, 1936 


Dakota 101 p. m 


ROCKETT, 
various subject matter fields } reference to teachers’ marks 


RICHAR i Predicting pupil succe n 


Master’s, 1938. B é ip.! 

RUEGSEGGER, VU R. Measuring the quality and the 
effectiveness of pu] transportation service Doctor’s, 
1938. Cornell Universit 0 

SATHER, EMIL I I ncial survé yf school districts in 
McLean county Master’s, 193¢ niversity of North 
Dakota. 109 p.n 

WALDO, DOROTHY Development of the boarding school 
for girls in the state of M husett Doctor’s, 1937 


Harvard University 104 5 


WENZL, THEODORE ( A id f the out-of-school 
activities of pupils in grades six through eight and the social 
Significance of thest nfluences. Master’s, 1936 New 
Jersey State Teachers ¢ ( 60 7 


. GRAY 


A Notable Woman 


February 15, 1939, marks the one-hundred 
and nineteenth birthday anniversary of Susan 


B. Anthony. Many 
period in that day 


teachers devote some 
to the life and work of this 
notable woman. 

The following books are included in a com- 
distinguished 


prehensive bibliography on 


American women: 


Work of 


1ddresses, her own 


HARPER, Mrs. IpA (HustTep). The Life and 
Susan B. Anthony. Including publi 
letters and many from her contempor 
A story of the evolution of the status 
Hollenbeck Press. Indianapoli 3 vol. 

Howe, M. A. DEWoLFE. Causes and their Champions 
Boston. Little, Brow: 


ries during 50 year 
of women. The 


Dorr, RHETA LOUISE (CHILD Susan B. Anthony, the 


woman who changed the mind of a nation. New York. 
Frederick Stokes (¢ 
BOLTON, Mrs. SARAH (Knowle Lives of Girls Who 


Became Famous. Thomas Y. 


HortTON, EpitH. A Group of Fan 
Boston. New York 


Crowell Co. 

ous Women. Stories of 
their Lives. D.C, Heath & Co. 
SHaw, ANNA HowarpD. The Story of a Pioneer. 


IX and X Harper and Brothers, New York. 


Chapters 
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Accrediting in Higher Education 


by Ella B. Ratcliffe, Educational Assistant, Higher Education Division 


There is a growing tendency for 


xk*k* 


cialtie 


organizations representing the va- 
rious professions to accredit the 
institutions training for their spe- 
fhree notable instances illustrative 


of t tendency have but recently occurred. 
During the past 3 years, associations of 
engineers, of forestry, and of theology have 
set up criteria for training in their respective 
fields and have issued lists of institutions which 
have een approved as equipped to offer 
tra if an acceptable grade. Preliminary 
wo! t standardization of nursing educa- 
tir been started by the National 


as 
Lea of Nursing Education and although 


14 been done up to the present is 
tentative, it is not unlikely that the profes- 
siol f nursing will soon join the ranks of 
those for which higher requirements have 
be ) ed Already—specifically since 
1935—t collegiate schools of nursing have 
be ted in an organization, the Associa- 
th C egiate Schools of Nursing, mem- 
bers which is limited to schools, or 
lep ts, or divisions of nursing organized 
as ¢ tituent parts of accredited colleges or 

and offering a basie professional 
curri n nursing leading to a degree. 
Other organizations which already have in 
effect yme degree of standardization have 
under consideration the strengthening of 
their rements to bring them up to present 
deve ents i their professions. Chief 
among these are the associations representing 
dentist! and architecture 

{cecrediting in Engineering 

In t engineering field, the subject of ac- 
creditation has been under consideration for 
n in a decade The Society for the Pro- 
mot f Engineering Education has been the 
leadet the movement. The setting up of a 
requirement that would be adequate for all the 
fields of the profession was a real problem. 
Through the cooperation of the various groups 
composing the major fields of the profession, 
however, agreement was reached on a plan of 
accrediting. In 1932 the American Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Institute of 
Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, the 
\mericar society of Mechanical engineers, 
the American Institute of Electrical Engineers, 
and 1 \merican Institute of Chemical 
Engineers, together with the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education and the 
National Council of State Boards of Engineer- 
ing Lxaminers, agreed upon the formation of 


a body composed of representatives of these 
groups to be known as the Engineers’ Council 
for Professional Development. The objective 
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of this body was the improvement of the status 
of the profession. As a means toward this 
objective its committee on engineering schools 
was authorized to formulate criteria for col- 
leges of engineering and to inspect and ac- 
credit the curricula offered by the engineering 
colleges. 

The committee first prepared a statement 
of principles as a basis for accrediting schools 
of engineering which it submitted to the 
council and its constituent member organiza- 
tions. The plan of accrediting involved the 
approval of individual engineering curricula 
in each institution, and included both qualita- 
tive and quantitative criteria. After securing 
general approval of the plan the committee 
visited the institutions that desired inspection. 
Its visitations covered 2 years, from Novem- 
ber 1935 to October 1, 1937, when the Engi- 
neers’ Council for Professional Development 
issued its first list of schools offering accredited 
Altogether 16 fields 
of engineering were included in the curricula 


curricula in engineering. 


of the institutions contained in the council’s 
first list. 


Approval in Forestry 


To afford a basis for the admission of gradu- 
ates of schools of forestry to junior membership 
in the Society of American Foresters, that body 
in 1935 issued a list of approved institutions. 
The society is a professional organization 
whose senior membership is composed of pro- 
fessional foresters who have demonstrated com- 
petence in their field. By provision of its 
constitution, junior members of the society 
shall be graduates of schools of forestry ap- 
proved by the council of the society, or they 
shall establish proof that they have a founda- 
tion for the pursuit of a professional career in 
forestry substantially equivalent to the train- 
ing given in a school of forestry approved by 
the council. 

The approved list was made up after a 
thorough study of the forestry schools, with 
particular reference to the factors affecting 
the efficiency of instruction in four basic fields 
silviculture, forest management, 
forest utilization, and forest economics and 


of work 
policy. Rating was confined to these fields 
because the work in the several institutions 
differed so materially. 

Fourteen schools of forestry were found to 
meet the criteria used by the society for the 
approval of schools. Six other schools, not 
at the time meeting all the requirements, were 
listed as partially approved. Since the list 
was issued in 1935, four other schools have 
brought up their standards sufficiently to be 
given full approval. 


Theological Schools 


At the meeting of the American Association 
of Theological Schools in 1936, a report was 
presented by its committee on accrediting 
institutions which set forth a statement of 
standards, largely qualitative, by which tbe 
association could be guided in accrediting 
theological schools, and recommended the 
appointment of a commission with authority 
to inspect and accredit such theological schools 
as desired to be considered for accrediting. 
The report was accepted by the association 
and inspection of institutions was carried on 
during the next 2 years. On June 30, 1938, 
the Commission on Accrediting Theological 
Seminaries and Theological Colleges issued its 
first list of accredited theological schools. 
Forty-six institutions (three in Canada), were 
included in the list. Only 11 of these received 
full recognition. The rest fell short of the 
standards in one or more particulars. The 
commission pointed out that it was not im- 
probable that the deficiencies which prevented 
the full accrediting of some of the institutions 
would be removed in later reports. 


Changes in Standards 


For a number of years the Dental Educa- 
tional Council of America maintained a classi- 
fication of dental schools, but at its meeting 
on May 1, 1938, voted to discontinue the 
rating of dental schools because “in view of 
the many changes in dental education, 
existing ratings of dental schools would not at 
the present carry adequate significance.” A 
new body, the Council of Dental Education of 
the American Dental Association, which takes 
the place of the old Dental Educational 
Council dissolved at the 1938 meeting, hopes 
to start in the near future a resurvey of dental 
schools for the purpose of reclassifying them. 

The Association of Collegiate Schools of 
Architecture feels a similar misgiving with 
reference to its present accredited (or mem- 
bership) list, and is casting about for means 
and a suitable organization to carry on an 
investigation of architectural education. 


What Tabulation Shows 


The tabulation at the top of the next page 
shows the number of professional and tech- 
nical schools and departments accredited, 
approved, or classified by their national pro- 
fession organizations in 1938. 

Standardization of colleges and universities 
has been going on for many years. Each 
year sees new institutions added to the 
accredited lists of the national and regional 
associations which accredit these institutions. 
But standards in general higher education are 








Number 
of school 
or depart- 
ments a 


Accrediting organizatior 


credited 


American Association of Colleges of Pharm 

American Association of Collegiate Schoo! 
Business. -_ _- Se . etnies 

American Association of Schools and Depart- 
ments of Journalism. 

American Association of Schools of Social Work 

American Association of Theological Schools 1 

American Bar Association 

American Library Association 

American Medical Association 

American Osteopathic Association 

Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture 

Engineers’ Council for Professional Developr 

International Association of Boards of Exar 
ers in Optometry 

National Association of Schools cf Musi 

Society of American Foresters 








ehanging also, as are the ideas concerning the 
principles and criteria which should gover 
the accrediting of higher institutions. Led 
by the North Central Association, there is a 
movement among the regional 
associations to liberalize their standards for 


accrediting 


accrediting, by substituting qualitative for 
quantitative requirements, and basing ap 
proval more upon the general effectiveness of 
the institutions in fulfilling the purposes and 
meeting the aims they have set for them- 
selves. The new criteria of the North Cen- 
tral Association were put into effect in 1934 
At its annual meeting in November 1937, the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools approved revised standards 
following lines similar to those of the North 
Central Association, and the Southern Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools will 
take action at its next annual meeting on 
more liberal standards for accrediting by that 


association. 


Accredited in 1938 


The following numbers of colleges, junior 
teacher-training institutions 


national and 


colleges, and 
were accredited by 


regiona 


accrediting associations in 1938 





Accrediting organization 





Association of American Uni- 
ae 

Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
OO.  — ae : 

New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary 
ee , i 

North Central Association of 
Coileges and Secondary 
| ee . 23 

Northwest Association of Sec- 
ondary and Higher Schools 

Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools 130 45 

Negro colleges. __._- 38 

American Association of Teach- 

ers Colleges_.........-- 





The association includes teacher-training institution 
in the list of universities and college 


State Agencies 


Recent movements in accrediting higher 
institutions by State agencies have concerned 


chiefiy junior colleges. In several States junior 
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colleges have been established by State law, 
and this introduction of a new type of institu- 
tion into the State educational system has 
necessitated the setting up of standards for 
its operation. It has also required a state- 
ment by State universities of the conditions 
upon which the university will accept students 


op transfer from these public junior colleges. 
Compilations of Standards and Lists 


4 compilation of the standards used by the 


national and regional associations and by State 


* 





universities and State departments of educa- 


tion in accrediting colleges, junior colleges, 
and teacher-training institutions has just been 
compiled by a member of the staff of the 
Office of Education 
also lists of institutions accredited by each of 


The compilation includes 


these agencies, as well as lists of the institu- 
tions accredited by organizations representing 
the various types of professional education. 
These compilations will be published in a 
Accredited Higher 
issued periodically 


revision of the bulletin o1 
Institutions (now ir 
by the Office of Education. 


press 


* 


Education of Girls in an Industrial Society 


Concluded from page 151) 


ntial for women as for men. The 


OW Aas eSS¢t 
part that industry play s in the determination 
of our social, economic, and political views is 
not to be underestimated in the formulation 
of a program of education for the adjustment 
of the individual to society. It is important 
that every citizen be intelligent as to new and 
better processes in the manufacture of com- 
modities and the development and control of 
power for commercial purposes, as a basis for 
understanding their effect on social-economic 
A knowledge of the operations per- 


proble ms. 
mechanical and 


formed by workers in the 
building trades together with some under 
standing of the skills required for their execu- 
tion, is necessary for an intelligent considera- 
tion of many problems affecting the public 
generally. Intelligence as to the organization 
of industries for the production of commodities 
and services in accordance with principles of 
economy and efficiency, is a condition for 
participation In any control of such industries. 
Some knowledge of the products of industry 
and the working conditions under which they 
are made is essential for an understanding of 
many labor questions. Last but not least 
it is important that the citizen, both woman 
and man, have a basic knowledge of industrial 
life that will serve as a foundation on which 
to build sound practices relative to group 
relationsbips. It is here proposed that this 
objective can be best realized through instruc- 
common 


tion closely related to work with 


construction materials and tools, visits to 
industrial plants, and the study of the actual 
products of industry as may be carried on in 


school shops and laboratories. 


User, Owner Values 


Some indication has already been given of 


the extent to which women use machines. 
The modern home is equipped with the 


products of the factory and much of the 


lon by means of mechan- 


service work is carrit 
ical and electrical appliances. ‘The organiza- 
tion of present-day society and methods of 
living do not provide home experience that 
will serve to educate girls in the use of house- 
hold equipment For the development of 
such knowledge, which is held to be socially 


dependent upon the 


society Is 
kor the schools to fail to develop 


instruction necessary 


desirable, 
schools. 
for the selection, pur- 


chase, use, and maintenance of industrial 


products and services coming into the home is 
to deny to girls some valuable information. 
ownership 


Outside of home equipment the 


and operation of 


an automobile represent 
an outstanding need for educational training 
for the purchase and use of an industrial 
Then, too, the girl is entitled té 


product. 


instruction that will make her intelligent 


relative to plans for the construction of a 
home and the related knowledge necessary 
for the consummation of such plans. Finally, 
no theory of curriculum making based upon 
neglect to take into 


should 


life activities 
account the fact that women acquire industrial 
properties and that they are entitled to educa- 
tional privileges that will upgrade them in the 


ow nership and management of such properties. 
Employment Values 


In behalf of this objective, it should be 
pointed out that about one person out of 
every seven gainfully employed in the manu- 
industries is a 


facturing and mechanical 


woman. Certainly no one will deny the right 
of an industrial worker to vocational industrial 
training that qualifies her for an initial job or 
for her upgrading, in order that she may earn 
her daily bread and at the same time render a 
social service. Today women are entering 
upon types of industrial work for which both 
pre-employment training and in-service train- 
ing would be greatly to their advantage. 
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In Public Schools 


Opportunities 


| me in Detroit, Mich., in which 

t chool children has received an 

copy of Superintendent Frank 

( | i report of the Detroit schools. 

O , the title of a 16-page roto- 

CTavul tabloid, reviews in pictures with 

‘ ext the work, services, member- 

and expenditures of the public 

Detroit for the vear 1937-38. The 

ill attention to practically every 

ise of the school work, as the three R’s, the 

" t lies, placement services, vocational 

educatio clubs and hobbies, opportunities 

i Lic appe d child, new aids to learning 

] ie radio and motion pictures, the 

arts, ilth services, safety instruction, adult 

educat , and other phases of the Detroit 
ed i A program. 


Health Parade 
At Knoxville, Tenn., a1 
the annual Health Parade, when 


outstanding event 


children wearing cos- 


the 


6.000 ecitv school 


rainbow march 


very color of 


Gay Street through throngs of specta- 


t . reported in a recent issue of Ne ws 
’ 
Cleveland 
Sixt inth annual convention of the 
A , " Association of School Adminis 
it vill be held Cleveland Ohio, 


| I 25 to March 2 An innovation 
tnnounced ny President John A. 
w tvpe of daily informal 
below the 


Audi- 


eight con- 


hall, immediately 
Public 
into 


f the Cleveland 


| be partitioned 
include space for 


to the 


ms, which will 


if materials essential sub- 
exhibits 


parts of 


illustrating 
United 
The 


under the leadership 


discussed 
various the 


State on display at all times 
be held 
the respective fields 
these pecial conferences 
I 1 personnel, in the prepara- 
el the Pr 


the Office of 


rvidence, R | public 


Education will 


Phe Pittsburgh public schools 
the exhibits and conferences on 
Utah, 
0ls will be responsible for vocational 


Detroit 


ution; the Salt Lake City, 


the publie 


ind placement 


] olimie 1. Number 5 


~_ 


DUCATIONAL 


This is the parade of the 
Gold Star children. To become a Gold Star 
child, checked on health 
points, good hearing, throat, eyes, teeth, and 
The parade is led by a police 


Items of that city 


one must be five 
nutrition. 
motoreycle escort, followed by 
the city and of the 

Then come the high-school bands and R. O. 
T. C. units, followed by the Gold Star pupils 
of each school, all wearing their costumes i) 
school colors, demonstrating different health 
The procession with its seven bands 
Among the health themes 


members of 


council school board. 


themes. 
is over a mile long. 
portrayed in costumes are sunshine and fresh- 
air fairies, germ killers, health maypoles, and 


mosquito eradicators. 


Making Register 
The 


children, appointed by the mayor is making 


commission for study of crippled 


a complete register of every crippled child 


attending the public schools of the city of 


New York. 


to help the commission to identify and registe! 


Principals have been requested 


every crippled child attending regular classes 


in elementary, junior, senior, and vocational! 


high schools. For the purpose of identifying 


a crippled person, the commission has defined 
a cripple as “‘an invalid under 21 years of age, 
through congenital 


who is so handicapped 


* 


‘onvention 


will have charge of Cu riculum p ob 


schools 
large cities. Curriculum problems in 


small cities 


lems for 
will be arranged by school officials 


from small communities; the Minneapolis 
publie schools wil! display the exhibits ol 
fests and measurements; the Educational 


Policies Commission will direct the conferences 
planning and policy-making in 
staff of the 
Adminis 


the conferences devoted 


devoted to 
head quarters 


School 


education; the 


American Association of 


trators will conduct 


intendents’ 


to ecords, repo ts, ar 


Supe 
esearch service 
These 


Informal 


meetings will be carried on in the 


manner of clinics and will give al 


present an opportunity to raise questions 
and participate in the discussions 

The 1939 yearbook of the America 
Administrators deals 
Small Communities 


This vearbook which will be presented at one 


Asso- 


with 


ciation of School 


thie s ibject, Schools in 


of the 


sessions, has been prepared under the 
direction of educators whose experience ha 


familiarized them with problems of educating 


young people in small cities, villages, and 


neighborhoods. 


opel country 


N 


EW 8 





or acquired defects in the use of his or her 
limbs or body musculature as to be unable to 
compete on terms of equality with a normal 


individual of the same age.”’ 


Community Relations 


A committee on community relations has 


been appointed in Michigan. The committee 


was asked to assume responsibility for three 
areas of curriculum development: (a) inven- 


torying the community for educational re- 


sources; (b) utilizing those resources in the 


educational process; and (c) surveying and 


improving the community. 
Exchange Teachers 
The schools of Seattle, Wash., are playing 


host to nine exchange teachers this year, 
according to the Educationa! Bullelin pub- 


The exchange teachers 
were from Madison, 
Wis., one teacher; from Schenectady, N. Y., 
Providence, =o 


lished in that city. 
selected as follows: 


two teachers; and from . 


six teachers. 


Visitors Employed 

The general assembly of Pennsylvania has 
made it possible for every school district in the 
State 
according to a recent issue of Capitol News 
published at The 
ture empowered the board of school directors 


to employ a home and school visitor, 


Harrisburg. 1937 legisla- 
to employ one or more persons to be known as 


home and school visitors, and any school 
listrict employing a visitor will be reimbursed 
by the State on the same basis as they are now 
reimbursed for elementary school teachers. 
During the school year of 1936-37 there were 
only 114 home and school visitors in Pennsy)- 
vania. Under section 1432 of act 478 it will be 
possible to place approximately 1,500 visitors 
n the school districts of the State. 


W. 8S. DerreENBAUGR 


+. 
In Colleges 


Education Display 

\ visual example of just what the institu- 
tions of higher education in the State of Cali- 
fornia are attempting to do to equip their stu- 
dents for a sound, efficient citizenship is to be 
offered by the University of California at the 
forthcoming Golden Gate International Expo 
sition. The display will be separate from the 
iniversity’s science display but, on a smaller 
will be just as nearly complete. While 
the display be taken from the 
campus of the University at Berkeley for the 
most part, it will cover the educational phases 
of all of the universities in the State. 


material will 
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Chinese Students 

The 1939 convention of the Chinese Stu- 
dents’ Association of the South will be held at 
the University of Texas the latter part of next 
August. Homer Eng, one of seven Chinese 
students at the university, is president of the 
association. 

The Chinese Students Association of the 
South was organized in 1937. Mr. Eng says 
that the association comprises a membership 
of 200 students who are studying at 50 col- 
leges located in the Southern States. The 
purpose of the association is to unite into one 
cooperative group the Chinese students from 
China, and the American students of Chinese 
extraction, that they may facilitate better rela- 
tions among themselves, their fellowmen of 
Chinese ancestry residing in the South and 
their American friends. 


*“Vagabonding”’ 

A plan for encouraging wider student inter- 
est in a variety of fields of knowledge is being 
developed informally at Brown University 
through the cooperative efforts of the campus 
newspaper, and members of the faculty. 
The plan is known in undergraduate circles 
as ‘‘vagabonding’’—dropping in to hear lec- 
tures and to watch laboratory demonstrations 
in courses in which students are not registered. 
It is proving popular with lower classmen and 
upper classmen alike, and has been endorsed 
by President Henry M. Wriston. 

“Vagabonding” is especially frequent in 
courses related to the arts, humanities, and 
social studies, according to the survey. 
Editorially, the school paper points out that it 
is difficult for students to take ali courses in 
which they are interested, but that “vaga- 
bonding can open new fields of knowledge and 
introduce you to professors you'd otherwise 
never meet. ..if you like, you go. It’s a des- 
sert menu, except that there are no prices.’’ 


Cooperative Houses 

It will cost students at the University of 
Texas an average of $17 a month for room and 
board in student cooperative houses, accord- 
ing to statistics recently compiled at that 
institution. In the 13 units for men and 2 
units for women more than $25,000 in living 


expenses will be saved this school year, it was 
estimated. The addition of six houses for 
men this fall marked the first great increase in 
cooperative living at the university since the 
movement began in 1936. Over 300 students 
are taking part in the program. 


Attack Job Prokiem 

Their biggest problem at the end of their 
University of Iowa careers—that of securing 
jobs—will be attacked 6 months before gradu- 
ation by some 75 senior students. Asin 1938, 
a booklet of personal information about each 
cf the seniors will be mailed to some 400 pros- 
pective employers throughout the Middle 
West. From the details printed, together 
with a picture of each man, the men in various 
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companies who give out the jobs will be able to 
judge the qualifications of the seniors in elec- 
trical, mechanical, civil, and chemical engi- 
neering. 

This personnel service, done with the coop- 
eration of the college of engineering and the 
students, was a great aid last spring in the 


placing of graduates. 


Alumni Catalog Office 

Recognized as one of the most efficient 
organizations of its kind, the University of 
Michigan alumni catalog office has the tre- 
mendous job of keeping track of the univer- 
sity’s 92,000 living alumni. About 117,000 
men and women have attended the university, 
and of this number the catalog office has been 
able to keep track of all but about 2 percent. 


Social Welfare 

Demand for competent social workers in 
public and private agencies, increased with 
the current emphasis upon social welfare as a 
function of government, has resulted in the 
development of a _ graduate professional 
curriculum at the University of Iowa. For 
the first time this curriculum in the division 


of social administration of the commerc« 


college was placed on a 2-year graduate level. 
The major emphasis of the division is upon the 
preparation of students for professional social 


work. 


Drama Loan Service 

Distributing an average of 100 plays a 
week to Texas play-giving organizations is the 
drama loan service, a part of the division of 
extension of the University of Texas. Work- 
ing to aid high-school dramatists, university 
drama clubs, and community theater groups 
all over the State, the loan service has more 
than 7,000 plays which it circulates upon 
request. Sixteen major publishing companies 
in the United States contribute the latest plays 
to the library of the loan service. The service 
is also equipped and ready to give information 


on stage equipment and stage direction. 


WALTON C. JOHN 
* 
In Libraries 


Survey of Research Faeilities 
Realizing that library resources are of little 
value unless their location is known, a group 
of southern librarians have recently made a 
thorough survey of the research material in 
that section. The results of their cooperative 
undertaking are now available in a printed 
report of 379 pages, entitled Resources of 
Southern Libraries, a Survey of the Facilities for 
Research, published by the American Library 
\ssociation. As stated in the introduction, 
this work is the first attempt to survey all 
classes of library research material distributed 
over a large region. The descriptions and 
locations of library resources will prove useful 


not only to the experienced research worker 


but also to the general reader in a special field. 
Among the various subject fields covered is 
that of education, with a concise but useful 
account given of the important research collec- 
tions to be found in the South. 


“Book Special” 

With the demands for library service con- 
stantly growing, the Bexar County Free 
Library in Texas has been obliged to supple- 
ment its regular bookmobile service with a 
**book special,’’ a coupe with special arrange- 
ments for book boxes in the baggage compart- 
ment. This small car has meant more eco- 
nomical and frequent book service to rural 
communities. \s a result of the new sched- 
ule, a 100 percent increase in circulation was 
recorded, 14,604 volumes being read _ in 
October 1938 as compared with 7,318 in 
October 1937. 


Objectives 

Among the objectives set forth in the latest 
annual report of the Library Extension Board 
of the American Library Association are the 
following: 

1. Development of State-wide systems of 
publie libraries, organized in large units, with 
resources adequate for service throughout 
their areas. 

2. Strengthening of State responsibility and 
leadership through State library agencies, 
grants for library development, and legislation 
adapted to modern conditions. 

3. Federal aid to increase library oppor- 
tunity in the States, to be administered by the 
State library agencies in such ways as to en- 
courage State and local initiative and respon- 
sibility. 


“Homemakers Bookshelf” 

According to the Kansas Library Bulletin, 
the study groups in the active parent-educa- 
tion program now being carried on in that 
State are finding library facilities highly im- 
portant in their work. Accurate up-to-date 
information is required constantly for the 
classes in child behavior, consumer education, 
nutrition, and home management. To meet 
this need, the trave ling teachers provided by 
the State board for vocational education and 
the local chairmen bave been working with 
their librarians to build up a “homemakers 
bookshelf,’”’ to be available to the members of 
the study groups and also to all parents in the 
community. 

Ratpo M. DuNBAR 


* 
In Other 
Government Agencies 


National Park Service 
By terms of a joint agreement between the 
National Park Service and the Forest Service, 
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otect and perpetuation of the “‘Appa- 
wchia [Trailway” from Mount Katahdin, 














Mount Oglethorpe, Ga., as a dis- 
tinct t regional area devoted to hiking 
and ca g are assured. A protective strip 
will be established along 546 miles of the 
Appalachian Trail traversing eight national 
forest d 158 miles in two national parks. 
Locat und marking of the entire route, 
whit for 2,050 miles along the broken 
erestline of the Appalachian Range was com- 
ple ted 37 

A cx plete chain of campsites and shelter 
facilities located not more than a comfortable 
day a apart, along portions of the Appa- 
lachian Trail passing through areas under Govy- 
ernme sdiction is the ultimate objective. 
The fo ng sections of the Appalachian 
Tra re ¢ ered by the joint agreement: 

Area Mile 
White Mountain National YY 

Forest. 

Green Mountain National 

Forest 
\ Shenandoah National Park 8S 
George Washington Na 68 

nal Forest 
Jefferson Nationa] Forest &5 
ennesst Cherokee National Forest 55 
North ¢ Pisgah National Forest 45 
North I's Great Smoky Mountains 70 
nesse¢ National Park 

North Car Nantabala National Forest 54 
Geor Chattahoochee National att 

Forest 

Shelte milar to the one shown on this 
page, « ting of an open porch with fire- 
plae for cers’ gatherings in moderate 
weather and a sleeping room with stove in 
which 12 hikers may be accommodated i! 
double-deck bunks, will be provided by the 
National Park Service along the Appalachian 
Trail thin Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Parl 


National Youth Administration 


The National Youth Administration has 
been authorized to ust portions of the Algiers 
Naval Station, New Orleans, and the Naval 
Ordna e plant at South Charlestown, W. Va., 
for the tablishment of regional resident work 
centel the expansion of its work program 
for out | hool une mployed youth 

he ent and facilities of these idle 
Gove1 t properties will be utilized in 
developing the NYA work experience program 

mi anical and metal-work pursuits. 
Result tained on the resident work project 
at Q Village, Eastport, Maine, demon- 
strated the advisability of establishing resident 
cente ther parts of the country, par- 
tir ere necessary mechanical facilities 
re ava é 

More han 400 boys are employed at 
Quoddy Village, where for a 5-month period 
they receive work experience and related 
nsti shop practice and mechanical 


a State-wide, 60-day campaign 
for t employment of NYA boys and girls 
was carried on by William J. Campbell, State 
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Hiker’s cabin—Shenandoah National Park. 


NYA Director. Thecampaign started October 
1 and by November 10, 2,521 jobs had been 
secured. 

Widespread publicity in newspapers and iu 
radio announcements played an important 
part in the success of the drive, according to 
Mr. Campbell, as well as cooperation on the 
part of individuals, organizations, and com- 
munities. 

MarGARET F.. Ryan 


* 


The Land-Grant College 
(Concluded from page 140) 


Such a proposal as the one I have pre- 
sented, involving cooperative research in the 
fields of collegiate instruction and teacher 
training, would do much to assure the Federal 
Government that its subsidies of $5,000,000 
per year for instruction and $2,000,000 per 
year for teacher training are being used most 
advantageously. The proposal has the hearty 
endorsement of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. Some leaders in that Depart- 
ment feel, in fact, that the attack upon prob- 
lems of instruction (including, of course, 
curricula, teaching procedures, and student 
is the most pressing need 
It is hoped that as our 


personnel matters 
of the colleges today. 
policy is developed it will facilitate and extend 
the work so ably carried on by the Association 
of Land-Grant Colleges and Universities’ com- 
mittee on instruction with the aid of E. H. 
Shinn of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. Iam eager to see the productive 
work of such committees multiplied mani- 
fold. 

As the land-grant colleges have pioneered 
in many other phases of higher education, I 
hope they may see fit to pioneer in this one 
also. It is the earnest hope of those of us in 


the Office of Education that we may always 
be helpful to you and never, in the slightest 


degree, a hindrance. 


* 
Visual Aids 


(Concluded from page 142) 


State higher institutions, shows gratifying 
progress in the provision of special courses con- 
cerned with the use of visual aids in the class- 
room. In at least two States—Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey—all State institutions of the 
type indicated offer such courses. In at 
least 14 States one or more institutions an- 
nounce such courses. State universities and 
colleges other than those definitely estab- 
lished for the purpose of preparing teachers, 
offer courses in the use of visual aids in a 
number of States as do such private institu- 
tions as Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, and New York University. In at least 
17 States, State universities, generally through 
their extension divisions, maintain film serv- 
ices for the distribution and often for the prep- 
aration of educational films for a variety of 
purposes—including classroom use. 

Much of the progress in mechanical equip- 
ment for using visual materials made since 
1832 is, of course, very recent—within little 
mere than a decade. It seems reasonable to 
expect that reductions in the cost of expensive 
equipment will follow increased use, and that 
increased use will come with the availability 
of more and better materials. The increas- 
ing interest of educational] institutions, school 
systems and professional educators generally 
in the preparation, selection, and distribution 
of films and other projected materials designed 
to supplement and enrich the school program 
promises wider extension in the near future 
of the use of these newer types of visual aids. 
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